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Our Schools Are to Be 


A Training Ground for World Citizens 


They must be provided not only with well equipped Teachers, but 


with well equipped buildings which include 


RADIO 
LIBRARY 

VISUAL AID ROOMS 

PICTURE PROJECTORS 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
ART AND MUSIC DEPARTMENTS 


Let us cooperate with you in furnishing information on equipment 
needed by any department of your school. 
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NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CO. HIGHLAND PRODUCTS Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 























The University of Tennessee 


SUMMER QUIRTER 


1947 


FIRST TERM: June 16-July 23 SECOND TERM: July 24-August 29 





The Tower, University of Tennessee | 


FOR SUMMER QUARTER BULLETIN, COMPLETE INFORMATION 
CONCERNING OPPORTUNITIES AND WORKSHOPS FOR 
TEACHERS, AND SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, WRITE: 


DEAN OF SUMMER QUARTER 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


KNOXVILLE 16, TENNESSEE 
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Highest mark on every seore 
for helpful service to educators 


pall been working hand in 
hand with educators for many 
years. So we know, from actual expe- 
rience, the purchasing problems you 


Our products are of the highest quality. 
Consult us about all your school- 
equipment needs. You’ll find we help 
you get the most for your money! 








encounter—and how they can be 
solved efficiently and 
economically. 


Our latest catalog is a reliable guide 
to the finest in school furniture and 
supplies. It’s free, so write for it right 
away! And for helpful service in solv- 
ing all your school-equipment pur- 
chasing problems—rely on us with con- 
fidence! 










Our service is com- 
plete and dependable. 
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Above: American ENVOY 
Chair No. 368 = 


Top, right: American 
ENVOY Desk No. 362 


Right: American BODI- 
FORM Auditorium Chair 








FREE! Send for our latest catalog today! 
NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CO. 


158 Second Ave., North, Nashville 3, Tenn. 


HIGHLAND PRODUCTS CO. 
720 South Gay St., Knoxville 8, Tenn. 
Exclusive Distributors for 


cAmeucan Seating Company 


American UNIVERSAL 
Lifting-Lid Desk No. 334 















“Gosh, 
it’s got 
everything!” 
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WAIT TILL YOU SEE THE 


Complitaly New 
orld Book Encyclopedia! 


Entirely re-built... not merely a revision 


NEW from cover to cover NEW articles by the thousand Write today for descriptive literature and money. 


NEW page format and size NEW pictures by the thousand saving offer. Sample reprints on Ant, Animal, In- 
dians, and Inventions sent free. Ask for them. The 


NEW easy-to-read type NEW and larger maps 
NEW printing plates NEW beautiful, durable Quarrie Corporation, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 
throughout bindings 1, Illinois. 
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Give 


him 
a bat 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


You wouldn’t give a high school reference 
work to an elementary school student, 
any more than you’d give him an over- 
size bat when he steps up to the plate. 


Remember, he’s still small-fry, and 
he’ll learn more readily, do better with a 
reference work specifically designed for 
him—Britannica Junior. 

For, Britannica Junior’s vocabulary is 
carefully planned to be understood by 
students at the elementary school level. 
The same careful planning dictates sen- 
tence structure, subject matter and range 
of information. Colorful how-to-do-it and 
action illustrations create interest, whet 
the appetite for learning. 

Britannica Junior had to be authentic 
and accurate to meet the high standards 
of Encyclopaedia Britannica. More than 
200 eminent teachers are numbered 
among its skilled contributors. And a 
ready-reference volume develops the in- 
dex habit—helps students find the right 
information in less time. 


Discover today how Britannica Junior 
can assist you in and after school. For 
further information about any of the 
members of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Family of publications, write Educational 
Department 174-p, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, 
Illinois, and indicate whether you are in- 
terested for school or personal use. 





READY FOR YOU NOW—THESE ESTEEMED TEACHING AIDS 





THE 1947 BOOK OF THE YEAR—a concise, authoritative record of post-war 1946 in 
a single 896-page volume. 1217 articles. 526 eminent contributors. 


WORLD ATLAS-—in one, 592-page volume. More than 300 maps in full color including 


airline distances, world spheres of influence, a time zone chart. Complete index. 
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William D. Reeve writes in 
The Mathematics Teacher: 


“The Arithmetic for Young 
America series will be enjoyed 
These 


by pupils everywhere. 
books set a high standard both in 


pupil interest and in sound 


pedagogy. For those contem- 
plating a change in arithmetics, 
this series is recommended as one 
that meets the specific aims and 
objectives of the new arithme- 


ARITHMETIC 


FOR YOUNG AMERICA 


by John R. Clark and others 


Distinguished textbooks for 
grades 3-8 that emphasize mean- 
ings and relationships and give 
essential insight into the number 
system. Notable for a rich pro- 
gram of review and testing. 


MY FIRST 
NUMBER BOOK 

MY SECOND 
NUMBER BOOK 


A Sound Program for Beginners 
by Clark - Otis - Hatton 
Designed to help children in the 


early grades to learn the meaning 


of number and to direct them in 
effective uses of number. 
Supplying drill in meanings, in 
relationships, and in facts. 


Providing concreteness of image- 
ry through simple drawings and 
devices. 


Making definite provision for or- 
ganized, sequential learning. 


Promoting discovery and _ re- 
sourcefulness in problem solving. 


World Book 
Company 


2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 
Represented by Cecil James 


Greenfield, Tenn. 
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“This afternoon the children and I 
have been planning our vacation trip. 
We have all of this wonderful country 
of ours to choose from, and the railroads 
can take us to any far-away place we 
pick. Like a regular magic carpet. 

“What's more, when we go by train 
we know we'll get there—swiftly, safely, 
comfortably — no matter what kind of 
antics the weather man thinks up. Train 
travel is inexpensive too — especially 
since we get round trip rates and the 
children ride for half-fare. 

“All year long, the railroads bring 
the world to my door... to help me run 


“Today’s magic carpet 
travels on a railroad track” 


my house. And then, at vacation time, 
they turn around and put all America 
within easy reach!” 

* 
When you plan your next vacation, re- 
member that the day-and-night, all- 
weather regularity and dependability of 
the American railroads can go a long 
way toward making your holiday the 
best you’ve ever known. 

Your holiday will start the moment 
you board your train. You'll begin to 
shed tension as you watch a continuous 
moving picture unroll beyond your 





window, in natural color and featuring 
close-ups of the world’s most satisfying 
scenery. You can relax in your com- 
fortable seat. You'll enjoy plenty of 
space to move around in. And all the 
while—as you read or rest or sleep— 
your train will be taking you easily, 
smoothly, dependably—like a regular 
magic carpet—wherever in all America 
you want to go. 
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IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL AMERICA 
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Coitorial Comment... 


A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY— 


At this season of the year, when flowers bloom, 
birds twitter, brooks babble, and maidens blush, a 
young man’s fancy, according to a usually re- 
liable poetry authority, turns lightly to thoughts 
of love. At this same season, many another young 
man’s fancy is turning seriously to thoughts of 
medicine, law, engineering, farming, and business, 
for this is the season when young men are choosing 
their life careers. We fear that all too few of them 
will fancy teaching. 

The vanishing male poses one of the most serious 
problems now facing our teaching profession. Ten 
years ago, one in every five of our elementary 
teachers was aman. Last year, one in every eleven 
was a man. Granted that women, in general, are 
more capable teachers than men,* we still maintain 
it is a good idea to have a reasonable number of 
men scattered among our teachers so that oncom- 
ing generations will know what a male “critter” 
looks and acts like. 

Unfortunately, the female of the species is van- 
ishing almost as rapidly as the male. Young peo- 
ple are simply not choosing teaching as a career 
nowadays. A recent study revealed that of all the 
1946 high school graduates in fifty rural counties, 
only seventy are now enrolled in college preparing 
to teach. When thirty thousand students in thirty- 
six Tennessee colleges were questioned recently 
concerning their vocational intentions, only 499 
reported that they plan to apply for state elemen- 
tary teaching certificates before June 15. We shall 
need 5,000 qualified elementary teachers to fill our 
vacancies this spring. 

The salary increase provided by the 1947 Legis- 
lature will go far toward halting the exodus of good 
teachers from their profession. It will do much 
toward attracting qualified former teachers back 
into the profession. But the salary increase, within 
itself, will not provide sufficient inducement to at- 
tract capable young people into the teaching pro- 
fession in the numbers we shall need for years to 
come. 

They must be shown the other attractions of the 
teaching profession: the thrill of contributing to the 
development of hundreds or thousands of eager 
youngsters; the pleasure of working with the finest 
group of colleagues on earth; the satisfaction of 
knowing that they are making a highly significant 
contribution to the society in which they live. 

No persons are so well qualified to point out these 
attractions to capable young people as teachers 
themselves. No persons will attempt the job if 
teachers do not. 





*My wife was a teacher. 
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Now is the time for every teacher to become a 
recruiting officer for his profession. Every capable 
high school senior is a prospect. So is every able 
G. I. or college student who is undecided on his 
career. So is every efficient ex-teacher who has 
left the profession in recent years. Now is the time 
for you to get busy on the “cream of the crop” in 
your community. 

Our failure to recruit the people we want into 
our profession can have but one result: school 
boards will hire anybody they can get for their 
teaching vacancies. No profession can long survive 
such haphazard procedures. 


PEPPER UPPER FOR LOCAL BIGWIGS 


Presidents and secretaries of local education as- 
sociations are important people. The success of 
their organizations depends largely upon their own 
vision, energy, and “know how.” 

Too often we wait until the first meeting of the 
year to elect them. Then we expect them to run 
their association “by ear.” Sometimes the extent 
of their planning is to invite local ministers (in 
rotation) to give the invocation and to remind the 
superintendent that they are depending on him to 
secure the speaker for the next meeting. Like as 
not he will invite some state notable from Nash- 
ville (whose expenses are already paid) or some 
local notable who likes to say speeches. This is all 
right as a change, but as a steady diet it is deadening 
to local associations. 

The trouble is that too little advance planning 
is done for the activities and programs of our local 
organizations. We believe that before the school 
year begins association officials should have clearly 
in mind the nature of their duties, the general 
objectives for the year, the committees which 
should be appointed, the number and type of pro- 
grams they should have, and so on. 

To help local bigwigs plan for the coming year, 
the Tennessee Education Association this summer 
is conducting in each grand division of the state 
one-day workshops for newly elected association 
presidents and secretaries. Be sure that your offi- 
cers are there. 


TENNESSEE LEADS THE NATION! 

Thus far during the current school year Tennessee 
has had the largest increase in National Education 
Association membership of any state in the nation. 
On February 28, our N. E. A. membership totaled 
11,880, as compared to 8,212 on May 31, 1946, an 
increase of forty-five per cent! 























Juntor Guild Books 
Will Open Up a New 
World of Experience 


The Modern Book Service for Busy and 
Discriminating Educators and Librarians | 


BOOKS THROUGH THE JUNIOR LITERARY 
GUILD 


Books for boys and girls may be obtained which, for excellence of editorial selec- 
tion, serviceable bindings and low cost, cannot be excelled or duplicated in the field 
of Children’s Books. All books are new and available, shipping charges prepaid, to 
schools and libraries simultaneously with the Publisher's edition. All bindings are 
reinforced. 


Careful Selection 


Junior Guild books are chosen from hundreds of publishers’ manuscripts by Helen 
Ferris, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Mrs. Sidonie M. Gruenberg, and Angelo 
Patri. There is no charge for their services or for YOUNG WINGS. 


Four Books Each Month 


One book is selected each month for children 6, 7 and 8 years of age—Primary 
Grades. Another is selected for children 9, 10, 11 years of age—Elementary Grades. 
Another for older girls 12-16 years of age, and a fourth for older boys 12-16 years | 
of age—Junior and Senior High School. 


Advanta geous Price | 


The yearly cost for each group is $18.50. Through the purchase of twelve books 
or more during a year, a library or school may thus obtain Junior Guild books, all 
with reinforced bindings, at a substantial discount from the publishers’ list prices. | 


Available through 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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We have already exceeded our Victory Action 
Program Goal by 1,778 members, and three months 
yet remain in the current membership year! We 
owe ourselves at least a gentle pat on the back. 


WHAT ONE PERSON CAN DO— 
(From N. E. A. Journal, March, 1947) 


* Giving students an insight into the possibilities 
of teaching is not something that can be left to the 
writer, the poster painter, the guidance director, or 
even the teachers across the hall. It starts with our- 
selves. Each teacher, willy-nilly, is an advertise- 
ment of the teaching profession. Whether we sell 
or repel is of supreme importance. And so we 
begin with ourselves—“Do I act as though I liked 
to teach?” 


* Most of us teaching today were profoundly in- 
fluenced by a great teacher. And so, another ques- 
tion—“Would being in my classes give anyone the 
idea that teaching is a creative, socially important, 
and satisfying way of earning one’s living?” 


* Did you ever see a student’s face light up when 
you asked, “How would you like to be a teacher, 
Bob?” His face flushes with pleasure as he says, 
“Gee, do you think I could? Am I good enough?” 
A teacher’s suggestion that he is promising material 
is sometimes all the encouragement he needs to 
begin a career which has always seemed beyond his 
reach. How about a chat with some of your prom- 
ising boys and girls? 


* Attractive materials are needed which will call 
to students’ attention the possibilities of teaching 
and which will give them true, complete informa- 
tion about teaching in your community. Are you 
the teacher who could design a poster, write a 
pamphlet, or develop a radio program? Are you 
the teacher whose students could design a poster, 
write a pamphlet, make a vocational study of teach- 
ing, do a radio skit, or plan a career forum in which 
teaching would be presented along with other pos- 
sible careers? 


* A taste of teaching sometimes arouses the as- 
piration to become a teacher. Classroom practices 
in which students give as well as take, teach as 
well as learn, may therefore be classed as potential 
teacher recruitment. And so, we wonder, “Is my 
classroom one in which I share with others the joys 
of teaching?” 


* Clubs of students interested in teaching serve 
as centers of contagious enthusiasm. In one eastern 
city where there are three Future Teachers of 
America clubs, 150 students came to a tea for pro- 
spective teachers. In a neighboring city, there not 
only was no tea, but there were few interested 
students. In five years no students from one of the 
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high schools had gone to the teachers college just 
a few miles away. That faculty prides itself on 
teaching the “fundamentals.” Could they have 
missed a fundamental or two? Would you be will- 
ing to sponsor a club for students wanting to study 
teaching? 


* One of the most valid indications of probable 
success in teaching is liking to work with children. 
The best way to discover this is to try it out. Per- 
haps one reason so many teachers came from the 
one-room schools is that there they had a chance 
to experience the pleasures of watching ideas de- 
velop and possibilities blossom as they assumed 
some of the responsibilities for directing the learn- 
ing of the younger children. Cities and towns can 
do it too. How many such opportunities can you 
create? 


* It only takes one to begin. One midwestern 
teacher got the idea that it would be a desirable 
thing to do some recruitment work in her commu- 
nity. She happened to be program chairman of a 
professional group and arranged a session on the 
teacher’s responsibility and opportunity in teacher 
recruitment. The evening was a success and the 
idea spread to neighboring groups. This winter 
there were twelve recruitment conferences in that 
state. Would your professional affiliations be good 
places to start developing assistance in recruit- 
ment? 


* Community interest is essential to successful re- 
cruiting progress. Parents of students are most 
influential. What are your avenues to community 
action? 


* Radio stations have public service time available 
for needs like these. But someone must present 
the case and in most cases prepare the material. 
Are you the one to do it? 


* Scholarships are useful not only because they 
enable a deserving student to prepare for a socially 
vital career, but they serve as convenient pegs for 
favorable general publicity about teaching. Who 
in your community could you persuade to offer 
teaching scholarships? 


* School and public libraries should have mate- 
rials in this field. Can you give your libraries a 
list of good materials? 


* Posters, pamphlets, radio, and movies are useful, 
but they are useful chiefly in the hands of a skilled, 
enthusiastic teacher and counselor who is willing 
to share with students his experiences in teaching. 
Is that you? 




















A report from J. H. Shields, Execu- 
tive Vice President, Superior Coach 
Corporation, Lima, Obio. 





You school officials and teachers 
have an immediate, day-to-day con- 
tact with the problem of pupil trans- 
portation—a particular interest 
which is shared perhaps by no other 
group. 

Here is a fact which may surprise 
you — thousands of schools are go- 
ing without needed new school bus 
equipment today because of outdated 
methods of purchasing buses, and it 
is entirely possible — although prog- 
ress toward more efficient purchasing 
was made in many states before the 
war—that the situation will get 
worse instead of better, unless con- 
certed action is taken. 
® In other words, although school 
bus safety is a source of national 
pride, and although modern school 
transportation comprises a vast net- 
work of routes serving nearly 5,000,- 
000 school children through the na- 
tion every day, school bus buying 
methods, in many localities, are as 
antiquated as the makeshift vehicles 
of 30 years ago. That is, during the 


short summer season, there comes, 


all over the country, a tremendous 
pell-mell rush to place school bus or- 
ders for delivery at the beginning of 
the school year. This is not a good 
thing. 

It is not good for your school, and 
for thousands of other schools need- 
ing new buses. Buying decisions are 


YOU CAN HELP 


with This Nation-wide Problem of Economics 











necessarily hurried; requirements, 
sizes and specifications cannot be 
properly studied. In short, purchases 
are too often made on a hit-or-miss 
basis, without the careful consider- 
ation and analysis which should be 
devoted to this vitally important 
problem. And this is simply because 
the school must “get in under the 
wire” with an approved order. 

“Condensed” summer buying is 
not good for the school bus manu- 
facturer, either, and therefore again 
not good for your school, as we shall 
see. Here is what happens: 

It takes many skilled workers to 
build a modern, safe school bus, the 
manufacture of which has become a 
vast and important industry, employ- 
ing thousands and using specialized, 
scientific methods and techniques. 
These workers are entitled to year- 
‘round employment. Under spas- 
modic bus buying conditions, they 
cannot get full employment in the 
school bus industry, because produc- 
tion, in attempting to adjust itself 
to demand, also becomes spasmodic. 

This means a feverish production 
race for short periods, then much 
curtailment and idleness for long 
periods. It means a continual cycle 
of losing good workers to other in- 
dustries, and hiring and training new 
men to replace them. Obviously, this 
is as unjust as it is inefficient and eco- 
nomically unsound. Actually, as long 
as these restricted buying schedules 
— governed usually by state budgets 
— continue to exist, practical pro- 
duction schedules are virtually im- 
possible for the school bus manufac- 
turer. Delivery delays are inevitable 
and everyone — bus purchaser, bus 
manufacturer, worker — is penalized 
needlessly. 


What’s the answer? Obviously a 
common sense program of all-year 
buying, so that when your school 
needs a bus, or anticipates the need 
for one, it can be approved and pur- 
chased, whatever the time of year. 
Proper analysis of needs and wise 
selection of the bus to meet them 
take time. You and others responsible 
for bus purchases, should be given 
that necessary time, and you should 
be given the opportunity to select ve- 
hicles in keeping with the needs of 
your locality. A fine school system, 
in which the whole community takes 
pride, deserves bus equipment which 
reflects that pride. 

As stated above, in some states, 
steps have been and are being taken 
now to maintain all-year buying. But 
there is still much to be done, and 
you can help. You should help be- 
cause you are interested in the main- 
tenance and further improvement of 
the splendid safety and efficiency rec- 
ord of present-day school transporta- 
tion. 

So “talk it up” among the other 
officials and teachers in your school. 
See that the subject is brought up at 
board meetings and conventions. Sat- 
isfy yourself as to the facts. (Leading 
educators have thoroughly and im- 
partially researched this problem — 
they have statistics to support the 
wisdom of all-year buying.) Finally, 
help see to it that your state legisla- 
ture knows the full facts. 

If you have any questions, or want 
further sources of information, I 
shall be glad to have you write me 
personally. 





This Message Sponsored by SUPERIOR...The Coach That’s First in the Field 
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GOOD EDUCATION—GOOD BUSINESS 


There are thousands of us who 
can honestly proclaim that what 
we are or what we hope to be we 
owe to our teachers as well as our 
parents. 

Owe our teachers? The debt of 
America to the profession of edu- 
cation is astronomical. But for a 
number of years, it seems to me, 
we did not even acknowledge that 
debt, much less make any effort 
to pay it. 

I think times have changed. I 
truly believe that there is more 
interest being shown in education 
by laymen today than ever before. 
We in business sense that. Busi- 
ness is learning, and learning fast, 
that education is good investment. 

We are learning that good edu- 
cation is good business. Ideally, 
I suppose, we should be interested 
in good education without regard 
to its value as an investment and 
without regard to the returns we 
get from it. But that is not the 
American way. We Americans 
play everything to win. The se- 
cret of our success is our innate 
urge to approach everything from 
the practical standpoint. It is a 
good way, because it seems to cre- 
ate an ideology of idealism as it 
goes along. 


A Study Made 


Our committee on education in 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States is composed of prac- 
tical businessmen. In 1944, the 
committee began to feel that busi- 
ness and education had grown too 
far apart. It felt that this was a 
bad state of affairs, because both 
are integral parts of our economic 
structure. They need each other. 
Business needs trained workers 
which only education can supply, 
and education must have operat- 
ing funds which business can pro- 
vide. 

The committee launched a study 
to see if there were any positive 
relationships between the eco- 
nomic status of people and the 
educational level. It compared a 


*Former President of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 


By ERIC A. JOHNSTON* 


number of countries throughout 
the world, and it found that high 
income and high standards of liv- 
ing inevitably accompanied high 
levels of education and technical 
skill. 

It discovered that, even in coun- 
tries which are short on natural 
resources but abundant with good 
education, the living standards 
were high. 

And the same pattern held true 
in a composite study among states 
and cities in the United States. 

Wherever higher incomes pre- 
vailed, they were inevitably hand 
in hand with high levels of edu- 
cation. 


Education Spurs Consumption 


Education can contribute huge- 
ly to our expanding economy by 
increasing the productive capaci- 
ties of people so they can earn 
higher wages. An ever-expand- 
ing economy is what we have got 
to have if we expect high levels 
of employment, reasonable prices, 
and general prosperity. This 
means more consumers, and more 
consumers consuming more things. 
The only way to get more con- 
sumers is to train them into those 
wants and to educate them to earn 
enough money to fulfill those 
wants. 

The greatest natural resource of 
any nation is the capacity of its 
people to be educated. In our 
study of educational levels in for- 
eign countries we found some 
amazing contrasts. Denmark, for 
instance, is practically devoid of 
natural resources. But Denmark, 
from a per capita standpoint, is ac- 
tually better off than the United 
States, rich as we are in natural 
resources. Switzerland has no oil, 
no minerals, no productive forests, 
and little tillable land. What land 
it has is mostly up and down. But 
the Swiss have an economic status 
which matches our own. Both 
countries have high levels of edu- 
cation. 

Then we turned to some coun- 
tries overflowing with natural re- 
sources. Colombia in South 
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America, for instance, teems with 
rich mines, rich forests, rich soil. 
But rich Colombia is poor—pa- 
thetically poor in per capita 
wealth and individual income— 
and Colombia’s education level is 
very, very low. 

Wherever the committee cast 
its lines for facts it found the 
same story, the story of high liv- 
ing standards hand in hand with 
high educational levels. And, al- 
ways the reverse of it too. Low 
standards of living, low education 
level. 


What Can We Do? 

What can we do here in our 
country to lift the standard of 
living in those sections where it 
is now much lower than it ought 
to be? What would it mean to us 
to have a fully developed econo- 
my at home? That is our funda- 
mental economic interest. We 
want and expect to seek foreign 
trade, of course. I think we will 
have a greatly expanded foreign 
trade in the next few years. But 
expand foreign trade as we will, 
it is still the frosting on the cake. 
The solid slices with the real 
nourishment for the ever-hungry 
economic machine are found right 
here at home. 

We talk a lot about the things 
we have. We like to recite the 
fascinating figures of how many 
telephones we have, of how many 
cars we have, of how many ice 
boxes we have, and of how many 
bathtubs. But we do not always 
talk so glibly about the thousands 
of Americans who do not have 
telephones or refrigerators or ra- 
dios or even enough to wear and 
to eat. 


Increasing Incomes 

All of which means what? Only 
this: the capacity of our own peo- 
ple to consume has not even been 
halfway fathomed. If we want 
to increase the power of the peo- 
ple to consume, we must increase 
the income. The question is how? 

How in the world can we in- 
crease incomes when every now 
and then somebody invents a ma- 
chine which does the work of a 
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hundred men? How can we have 
a constantly expanding economy 
if we have recurring sieges of un- 
employment? 

Is this something to be frightened 
about? It is not. It just sounds 
that way. It sounds a little fright- 
ening to recall that a man with a 
bulldozer can move more earth in 
one hour than twenty men can 
move by hand in one day. What 
becomes of those other nineteen 
men? 

Industry and our economy ab- 
sorb them, and the strange law of 
economy finds more men working 
at vastly increased rates of pay 
and for shorter hours where there 
are more bulldozers than there are 
picks and shovels. But to get 
along in this age of ever-increas- 
ing complex machinery, our work- 
ers must be trained to handle it, 
educated to handle the machines 
and themselves. 

We are by no means up to 
where we ought to be, but the 
educational level of our people 
has risen tremendously since 1900, 
and so has our income. In 1900, 
our total earnings were sixteen 
billion dollars. In 1930, they were 
eighty billion. Five times as 
much, but our population had in- 
creased only thirty per cent. And 
in 1945, the national income was 
one hundred eighty billion—twice 
that of 1930. All along we have 
been developing new machinery, 
but as we developed new machin- 
ery we have developed new skills, 
a better trained population, a bet- 
ter educated one. 


The two factors go together like 
an axe head and an axe handle. 
Neither one is much good without 
the other. 

But you can throw all of this 
right back at me, I know. 

You can point to a long and 
dreary list of places right here in 
America where the amount spent 
on education is absolutely pathet- 
ic. You can point to underpaid 
teachers, to schools which are 
nothing but shacks. You can point 
to communities which seem abso- 
lutely satisfied to keep their edu- 
cational levels down to a standard 
appropriate perhaps two hundred 
years ago. 
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How Arouse People? 


How are we going to arouse the 
whole people of today that educa- 
tion is the best investment for a 
prosperous tomorrow? 


We are not going to do it by 
passing a string of laws. Laws 
never accomplish that which the 
will of many people is against. 
We cannot choke education down 
craws which have no appetite for 
it. Compulsion never accom- 
plished anything anywhere, and 
particularly in this country. 


The way to improve the educa- 
tional level in this country is by 
education. That is your job, and 
it is my job. It is a job of sales- 
manship. Over and over and over, 
we have got to tell the story that 
a high level of education means 
a high standard of living. Over 
and over and over we must teach 
that prosperity and an informed, 
intelligent citizenry go hand in 
hand. Seven times seven times 
we must teach that education is 
good investment. 


Does this sound like an impos- 
sibly idealistic program? I do not 
think so. We start with this fact: 
everyone, even if the interest is 
casual, has an interest in schools. 
The man without children re- 
members his own school days. 
The man with children lives 
them over again—frequently 
twice if he lives to have grand- 
children. If he takes no other 
interest in education except to 
compare the modern trend unfav- 
orably against the way it was in 
his childhood, at least he has an 
interest. He is ripe for a good 
argument, and he would probably 
enjoy one. Make a convert out 
of any critic, and you have created 
the strongest colleague you could 
have. 


The Public Relations Angle 


But let us be specific. Let us 
approach this process of educating 
the country on the value of educa- 
tion with all the scientific view- 
point of the public relations man. 
That is what it is—a job of public 
relations, which, in turn, is sales- 
manship. We need to put a little 
more “oomph” in education. 





Let us see if we can get some 
fiction writers interested in wrap- 
ping some words about plots laid 
in schools, with the characters 
teachers and school administra- 
tors. 


And let us keep our story sim- 
ple. Let us tell it in language 
people understand. I do not know 
that there is; but if there is any 
‘“gobble-de-gook” in the trade of 
education, get rid of it. 


To my mind, there is a great 
story in education—a succession 
of stories. I think education is 
dramatic. It has everything in it 
to make it so: struggle, pathos, 
triumph, competition, good hu- 
mor, and interesting people. Just 
as business needs more customers, 
education needs more enthusiasts. 
For my part, I will buy it, and, 
what is more, I will bet we can 
sell the story. 


To build up that strength of mind 
which apprehends and cleaves to great 
universal truths is the highest intel- 
lectual self-culture. . . . This culture 
agrees with that of the moral and the 
religious principles of our nature. In 
each of these, the improvement of the 
soul consists in raising it above what 
is narrow, particular, individual, selfish 
to the universal.— William _ Ellery 
Channing. 


Thought is, perhaps, the forerunner 
and even the mother of ideas. and 
ideas are the most powerful and the 
most useful things in the world.— 
George Gardner. 
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Bhi. 


All those in favor of no homework 
say “Aye.” 
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PUPIL NEEDS AND HOW TO MEET THEM 


When we speak of pupil needs 
today, we immediately think of 
stately buildings set upon beau- 
tiful campuses. We envision spa- 
cious libraries with soft lights and 
easy chairs and just the right 
books. We think of classrooms 
with every convenience and com- 
fort required by the most exact- 
ing teacher and the most critical 
pupil. We can imagine ourselves 
walking down noiseless corridors 
and enjoying exquisite tapestries 
and rare works of art by the great 
masters. We can imagine our- 
selves seated in a spacious audi- 
torium with acoustical properties 
unsurpassed, with a stage upon 
which a young “Hamlet” might 
never end his soliloquy, and with 
the best properties for the produc- 
tion of music, drama, and motion 
pictures. We think of art studios 
in which the inspiration of the 
muses is contagious and beauty 
becomes its “own excuse for be- 
ing.” We wish for laboratories 
where the sciences of home and 
industry may be taught without 
the handicap of inadequate exper- 
imental equipment. Thus we view 
in our minds the wonders of that 
plant about which we have al- 
ways dreamed. This, at last, is 
“Utopia.” 

These physical factors are in- 
spirational and add greatly to the 
convenience in conducting and 
manipulating the educational pro- 
gram. Instructors take a new 
lease on life, and pupils become 
inspired to strive more earnestly 
for higher goals of achievement. 
Environmental factors have a per- 
manent influence upon the minds 
as well as the physiques of devel- 
oping youth. We must, however, 
consider these physical features 
as artificial stimuli, not as the bas- 
ic needs of youth. 


Actual Needs 


What, then, are the real needs 
of pupils today? These needs 
cannot be measured in dollars 
spent for education, in ultra- 


*Department of English, Knoxville 
High School. 


By M. H. SANDERS* 


modern buildings, or in the most 
scientific equipment. These needs 
are abstract qualities and must be 
woven into the very pattern of the 
thinking of each pupil in the 
school. Some of the most urgent 
of these needs are as follows: 

1. Pupils need teachers who 
have a sympathetic understanding 
of the problems of youth and who 
have some answers that will work. 
Pupils need teachers who have not 
forgotten the outlook of youth 
upon life with all its bewildering 
complexities. Pupils need teach- 
ers who have continued to grow 
and to keep abreast of conditions 
in a changing world. Pupils need 
teachers who can inspire youthful 
ambitions into realization of 
worth -while accomplishments. 


PUPILS NEED REAL TEACH- 
ERS! 

2. Pupils need freedom—free- 
dom to think upon their own level 
of experience; freedom to express 
themselves in terms of their own 
understanding; freedom from fear 
in expressing honest opinions 
upon timely subjects of ethical 
value; freedom from _ situations 
bringing about humiliation and a 
feeling of inferiority; freedom to 
develop fully into a well-rounded 
individual with physical, mental, 
moral, and social equilibrium. 

3. Pupils need guidance in their 
chosen fields of interest. They 
need to be given opportunities to 
study and to discuss the opportu- 
nities offered in various profes- 
sions and vocations in order that 
less time may be wasted in later 
years in an effort to find some- 
thing of interest. 

4. Pupils need encouragement 
to rise above undesirable home 
influences. Pupils are often bur- 
dened by the shame and disgrace 
of home conditions over which 
they have no control. Such 
wounds will leave an ugly scar 
unless we give them constant care 
and healing ointment. It is the 
duty of the school to help these 
unfortunate pupils to bear their 
load and to look toward a higher 
and a more noble way of life. 
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5. Pupils need kindness. Kind 
words, or words rightly spoken, 
are “like apples of gold in net- 
work of silver.” Kindness will 
melt the most stubborn will and 
tame the most violent spirit. 
Kindness assures the pupil that 
somebody cares. Kindness will 
lead where force cannot drive. 


6. Pupils need _ inspiration. 
There is somewhere within each 
heart a desire to achieve, but the 
spark is often spent for lack of 
fuel. Inspiration is the needed 
fuel to kindle ambition into a 
glowing fire. 

7. Pupils need to recognize val- 
ues, to distinguish between the 
dross and the pure gold, to accept 
the good and discard the bad. 
They must be taught that only 
the good and the true pay divi- 
dends of value. These values 
must be recognized in the selec- 
tion of friends and associates. It 
is true that we are a “part of all 
we have met,” and we quake with 
fear when we think of some of the 
things we have met. 


8. Pupils need to be taught to 
think unselfishly in this new era. 
We cannot think any longer in 
terms of our immediate needs, but 
we must now think of ourselves 
as a part of a world-wide order 
with ideals of “peace on earth, 
good will toward men.” Pupils 
must begin to see that there is no 
place for selfish interests in this 
new order. 

9. Pupils need to be taught the 
futility of transgression of the 
laws of God and of man. They 
must be taught that one cannot 
live successfully in a continued 
state of violation. They must see 
that in harmony alone can there 
be peace and success. 

10. Pupils need to be taught 
leadership. The success or failure 
of a nation may be traced to its 
leaders. Pupils manifesting qual- 
ities conducive to _ leadership 
should be given thorough training 
in order that they may become 
influences for good in a democ- 
racy. Leaders may lead toward 
a better society, or they may lead 
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toward the destruction of the 
American way of life. The school 
should define leadership qualifi- 
cations in terms of democracy and 
the rights of the individual in a 
democratic society. 


The Means to Employ 


We have now proposed certain 
fundamental needs of the pupil, 
and many other needs might be 
enumerated; however, the latter 
half of the subject has not been 
fully discussed: How may we meet 
these needs? 


We, as teachers, must be the 
first to realize that these needs 
exist; then we must set to work 
in applying our best psychology, 
logic, and common sense to the 
enormous task confronting us. 
We must apply the yardstick to 
our own qualifications in coping 
with these diversified needs. We 
must attempt to be all things unto 
all people, even though we may 
fail many times. If we are awake 
and fully aware of pupil needs, we 
may in many cases help the pupil 
to solve his own problems in a 
more nearly satisfactory way than 
we might solve them for him. No 
group of people in any other pro- 
fession has a greater responsibil- 
ity or a greater demand from the 
public. We must live the princi- 
ples we try to teach, or we shall 
forget how to teach them. The 
responsibilities of the teacher will 
forever be in direct proportion to 
the needs of youth. 
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DEFECT—DETECT—CORRECT 


By MARTHA RUBINS* 


The Chattanooga Speech and 
Hearing Conservation Program 
was initiated on October 21, 1946, 
by the Department of Education 
in cooperation with the Tennessee 
Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults. Four of our larger ele- 
mentary schools and two junior 
high schools were selected to 
ascertain the potential needs in 
Chattanooga. Referrals were 
made by teachers and principals. 
The overwhelming response in- 
spired this article addressed to all 
teachers. 

A deafened nursery school lad, 
pronounced incurable by a com- 
petent physician, is responding 
eagerly to lip reading. His speech, 
once monosyllabic and unintelli- 
gible, now contains such proud 
phrases as, “Look at my pretty 
shoes.” His joy in being able to 
speak knows no bounds, and his 
new-found awareness of the abil- 
ity is exciting to observe. 

A third-grade child at another 
elementary school who had lost 
one-third of his hearing was re- 
cently cured by medical treat- 
ment. Se 

These are but two examples of 
different types of treatment af- 
forded the school children in Chat- 
tanooga under the new speech and 
hearing conservation program. 
Speech conservation and instruc- 
tion in lip reading are important 
for all hard-of-hearing children, 
even those with a mild loss. Dr. 
Koepp-Baker of the University of 
Illinois, who recently surveyed 
the Chattanooga schools, has es- 
timated that about five hundred 
children will require this aid. 
They are in your classrooms. 

Hearing impairment, therefore, 
is a serious problem. It affects 
the child psychologically, social- 
ly, financially, and physically. 
Thanks to the Hamilton County 
Committee of Tennessee Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, 
we now have a pitch-range audio- 
meter, which, in testing hearing, 
both locates those with a hearing 


*Speech Correctionist, Chattanooga 
Public Schools. 


loss and analyzes the percentage 
of loss for each speech sound. The 
medical association, health de- 
partment, hearing aid companies, 
and parent-teacher associations 
are cooperating with the teachers 
to make this program a working 
reality. 

Thus far, we have attempted to 
meet the challenge in only six of 
our larger schools. There are, 
however, many first-aid measures 
which may be carried out in the 
regular classrooms until more 
trained teachers are available. 

These minor adjustments can be 
decisive to the welfare of the 


child. The feelings of inade- 
quate and emotional conflicts 
encountered among the adoles- 


cent with impaired hearing in 
the junior high schools can be 
prevented. Much of the trouble 
in school, the repeating of grades 
and problems with other children, 
can be traced to poor hearing. It 
can be prevented by your obser- 
vation and reported to the school 
nurse for special attention. Per- 
haps these suggestions will prove 
a valuable guide. 


1. Give immediate attention to these 

danger signals: 

a. Running ear or earache 

b. Frequent colds or sniffles 

c. Defective teeth 

d. Complaints of stopped up ears; 
head noises 

2. Do not allow boxing of the ears, 
shouting into ears, or poking any- 
thing into the ears. 

3. Teach the children to avoid hard 
blowing of the nose, especially dur- 
ing a cold. 

4. Be on the lookout for the first signs 

of a hearing loss. It may be a slow 

or acute process. 

Is the child slow in learning to 

speak? 

Does he fail to respond when spoken 

to? 

Does he cock his head queerly when 

listening? 

Is his speech monotonous and dull? 

Does he seem inattentive and list- 

less? 

Is his spelling unusually poor? 

6. If you suspect a hearing loss, seat 

the child near the center of the 

room in a front seat. 

ncourage him to watch your lips 
and turn around to see the lips of 
the other children participating. 

8. Remember that this child uses more 
effort to hear than the other chil- 
dren. It is to ke expected that it 
will be hard to hold his attention. 


(Continued on page 37) 
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PROMISING PRACTICES IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS* 
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Photograph Courtesy Tribble School, Humphreys County. 


A group of first-grade pupils in Tribble School, Humphreys County, enjoy a 

variety of entertainment in their playhouse while Miss Priscilla Murphree shows 

a unique power of classroom organization by teaching a reading group and 
having the other. groups happily engaged in other activities. 





A Report of School-Community 
Cooperation in Lawrence 
County 


The Center Point School and 
Community Center reports the 
following accomplishments since 
Thanksgiving: 

1. Organized a parent-teacher 
association to work for school and 
community improvement. Every 
home in the community is repre- 
sented. 

2. Opened a school lunchroom. 
Two community suppers have 
been held; also a community 
Christmas party. 

3. Friday after Christmas the 
men of the community painted all 
classrooms and kitchen (two and 
one-half days) and butchered a 
hog for the lunch program. The 
ladies gathered and cooked din- 
ner, made sausage, and canned 
meat while the painting was going 
on. All enjoyed a bountiful lunch 


*Reported by Elementary School Su- 
pervising Teachers. Compiled by R. 
Lee Thomas, Director, Division of Ele- 
mentary Schools, State Department of 
Education. 


together and planned future im- 
provements. Thirty-six days’ work 
was done in the two and one-half 
days’ time. 

4. Services of the T. V. A. are 
being used each month. Both 
boys’ and girls’ 4-H Clubs have 
been organized. Testing plots 
(school gardens) will operate 
twelve months a year with these 
boys and girls. 

5. Recreation for all ages is con- 
sidered. Once a month the people 
gather at the school for games, 
singing, etc. In order to meet the 
forces of juvenile delinquency, a 
movement is underway to organ- 
ize Boy Scouts. 


6. Beautification is of impor- 
tance in the minds of these people. 
Work has already begun on the 
grounds. A huge sign will greet 
all visitors—“Center Point School 
and Community Center.” The 
grounds are being planned for 
landscaping. One side of the 
grounds will be converted into 
parking space with the nature 
study laboratory in the back- 
ground. The other side will be 
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the picnic grounds and play area. 
Here will be play equipment for 
all ages, outdoor furnace, tables, 
and benches. This is another 
twelve-months’ project. These 
people say they want a place to 
meet and chat during the summer. 
This entire beautification project 
will be a memorial to servicemen 
from the community. 

7. The community and school 
are now participating in the re- 
gional library service which pro- 
vides reading materials for all age 
groups. 

8. The group has furnished a 
piano for the school, and a private 
teacher is giving music lessons 
daily to the children. 

9. Questionnaires have been 
placed in the hands of the people 
in order that the curriculum may 
be made to meet the needs. 


Reports of Programs of 
Community Betterment in 
Robertson County 


Cedar Hill 

During the past two years the 
little community of Cedar Hill 
has been working in what is 
known as a community improve- 
ment club. The principal of the 
school, a man intensely interested 
in community improvement and 
child welfare, was one of the lead- 
ers in this organization. Believing 
in the idea that a child can best 
develop in a pleasant, attractive, 
and happy environment, he set to 
work to make the school building 
and grounds as convenient and 
attractive as possible. One by one 
different groups came to his aid. 
As a result, a water system was 
installed in both buildings; fluo- 
rescent lighting has replaced the 
dim light bulbs of past years, and 
an attractive reception room has 
been decorated and furnished 
throughout. Shrubbery has been 
planted around the building, and 
a beautiful semicircular driveway 
has recently been completed. 

The school cafeteria has been 
improved, and most of the chil- 
dren have a well-balanced hot 
lunch every day. This has done 
much to improve the health of the 
children. 

A movie projector and a delin- 
eascope have been purchased and 
movies are shown twice a month 
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for entertainment. Educational 
films are shown more often. Dur- 
ing the summer, a movie is shown 
each Saturday evening in an open- 
air theater. 


The school playground has been 
equipped with swings, seesaws, 
tennis courts, etc., and has been 
lighted so that children can play 
there during the summer eve- 
nings Every Tuesday and Thurs- 
day evening the children, under 
the supervision of four or five 
parents, play folk games, horse- 
shoes, tennis, or croquet. 


There are well-planned and su- 
pervised square dances for the 
teen-age group. 

A baseball field has been built, 
and the boys have games with 
neighboring communities every 
week. 

One evening in the summer a 
community-wide picnic is held on 
the school grounds. A basket din- 
ner is served, and there is enter- 
tainment for all ages. 


Plans have been made for the 
construction of an outdoor fire- 
place on the school campus to be 
used by the young people on their 
summer outings. 

Because of the fact that so many 
of our children live at a great dis- 
tance from the school center, a 
large number do not have access 
to these summer activities; but 
the children within reach are get- 
ting much from the recreational 
program. 


Ashburn 


Located near the Kentucky line 
is a small community named Ash- 
burn. In this community there 
is a store, a blacksmith shop, a 
church, community house, and a 
one-teacher school with grades 
one, two, three, five, and six. 


Many years ago the community 
boasted more children than today. 
So they built a two-room school 
building. The people of this com- 
munity own their homes, and their 
children have grown up. At last 
the community woke up to the 
fact that they were losing their 
school. So they got busy and 
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began to plan for a better school 
in a better community. 


School was about to open, but 
there was no teacher for this 
school. In the community there 
lived a young girl who had fin- 
ished high school. She consented 
to be the teacher if the commu- 
nity would back her in her under- 
takings. 


The school has been painted, 
new draperies put up, and a 
piano given to the school. The 
unused room has been opened up 
for an activity room. In this room 
there is a reading center, a science 
center, a health center, and a play 
corner for the small children. The 
play corner is covered with a 
Mother Goose linoleum rug. 


The school has cooperated with 
the community in all of its activ- 
ities. The school children gave 
the program at the community 
Christmas tree. They have spon- 
sored several other  entertain- 
ments for the community. 


Recently a group meeting of all 
the teachers in the one-teacher 
schools of the county was held at 
Ashburn. The community served 
lunch for the visiting teachers. 
This school was chosen, not be- 
cause it is a model school, but 
because it shows what a school 
and community working together 
can accomplish. 


Examples of Community-School 
Cooperation in Maury County 


Woodrow School 


The men of the Woodrow School 
community entertained the wom- 
en with a barbecue. All plans 
were made by the men. Singing 
of familiar tunes was enjoyed by 
all after the barbecue. 


The program for the year, which 
had been prepared by a commit- 
tee, was read and discussed. The 
main objective for the year is to 
improve the educational program. 


Campbell Station 


The Campbell Station School is 
a small one-teacher school. The 
teacher visited every child during 





the summer vacation. The par- 
ents came to the school and 
canned five hundred fifty-five 
quarts of fruits and vegetables for 
the. school lunch program. The 
teacher was a leader in this pro- 
gram, but the parents cooperated 
in any work the teacher presented. 


Crockett County Reports an 
Interesting Activity 

The fifth grade children of Ala- 
mo Elementary School are en- 
gaged in an interesting Indian 
project. This project was suggest- 
ed during the study of the poem, 
“Hiawatha.” The entire class has 
learned the poem and gave it 
beautifully as a choral reading. 
They have designed and made 
very attractive costumes of bur- 
lap sacks. These costumes have 
interesting colors and designs. 
They have also made wigwams 
of sacks. Bows and arrows, head- 
dresses, and many other interest- 
ing activities grew out of this 
study of Indian life. 

As a climaxing event, the chil- 
dren, in costume, will present the 
poem, “Hiawatha,” as a choral 
reading on a parent-teacher asso- 
ciation program. 


Coffee County Teachers Are 
Going Places 

Plans have been completed for 
a trip to Washington and Philadel- 
phia by Coffee County teachers. 
A thirty-three passenger bus has 
been chartered and all hotel res- 
ervations are made for the trip 
to begin May 26 and continue 
through June 5. Undergraduate 
credit will be given in geography 
from Middle Tennessee State Col- 
lege, and graduate credit will be 
given by the University of Ten- 
nessee. Many places of interest 
are planned, including: Natural 
Bridge, Virginia; Staunton, Monti- 
cello, Annapolis, boat trip to 
Mount Vernon, Washington Ca- 
thedral, Monastery, Arlington, 
Lee Mansion, Washington Monu- 
ment, Library of Congress; Bu- 
reau of Engraving, Senate and 
House of Representatives, White 
House, National Education Asso- 
ciation, and many points of inter- 
est in Philadelphia, Valley Forge, 
and Williamsburg, Virginia. 
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THE SCHOOL SAVINGS PROGRAM: A 
TEACHING TOOL 


The Old Days 

Our forefathers learned how to 
hang onto their money from prov- 
erbs such as “A penny saved is a 
penny earned.” Benjamin Frank- 
lin wrote judiciously, “Spend one 
cent every day less than thy dear 
gains.” For most people of that 
day, these maxims were effective 
enough. Life was pretty rugged, 
anyway. A young man served a 
long apprenticeship or went into 
his father’s business; later he fed 
his children from the produce of 
his own garden or the near-by 
farms, and he saw his daughters 
married to other hard-working 
citizens and his sons apprenticed 
to his own or a neighboring trade. 
In the early days a man had little 
place to save except his own 
strongbox or the extra cookie jar, 
and the pinchpenny proverbs were 
all the teaching he needed. 


Finance More Complex Now 


Today we live in a world of 
complex finances, of bank checks 
and pay roll deductions, of install- 
ment plans and insurance, of cor- 
porations, national budgets, and 
international funds. Franklin 
himself, could he revisit the world 
today, would no doubt be amazed 
and horrified at the complexity 
that the world of money has ac- 


quired. The coin, and the paper 
currency, handled daily by men, 
women, and even children in 


gratifying their immediate needs 
makes up only a small fraction of 
the financial activities which the 
increasingly intricate life of the 
nation demands. 


Money Management Has to Be 
Taught 


The need for an organized study 
of the management of money, 
Starting in the elementary grades, 
becomes daily more self-evident. 


_ “State Director for Tennessee, U. S. 
Savings Bonds Division, Treasury De- 
partment. 


By JOHN M. LOVELL* 


Teachers have long sensed the 
need; educators have published 
discussions of the problem of edu- 
cation in the ways of handling 
money since the early days of this 
century. But schools have been 
doubly handicapped—on the one 
hand by the lack of workable 
teaching materials, and on the 
other by the tradition that limits 
them to the teaching of theoretical 
arithmetic through abstract exer- 
cises in addition, subtraction, divi- 
sion, and multiplication. The fill- 
ing of the real needs of the school- 
age population, for education in 
the practical handling of money, 
has in most cases been left to 
chance and uncontrollable expe- 
rience. 
The Easy Way to Teach Money 
Management 

There is available to teachers 
throughout the country an easy 
elementary approach to the mys- 
teries of finance. On a nation- 
wide scale the school savings pro- 
gram is proving a welcome boon 
to forward-looking teachers. The 
schoolroom itself becomes a place 


for teaching young people practi- 
cal arithmetic in the handling of 
their money as well as an up-to- 
date version of the thrift that Ben- 
jamin Franklin preached. On 
stamp day, under the supervision 
of their teachers, pupils make real 
purchases with real money and 
learn to understand the magical 
processes by which money may 
now be stored up for the future 
and earn interest. 

It is clear to experienced teach- 
ers that only through the intro- 
duction of real money into the 
teaching situation can lessons in 
thrift and the wise handling of 
money be made to live. The child 
exchanging his coins for stamps 
and watching his stamp book grad- 
ually fill up gains an experience of 
saving beyond the scope of ab- 
stract precepts. The habit of sav- 
ing is not taught through the 
memorizing of fine statements of 
principle, but through the saving 
process itself. 

And once the child has become 
a successful saver, he will learn 
to be a successful buyer as well. 





Mrs. G. C. Mathis, Principal, Woodmont School, and Mr. Dan Calgy sell stamps 
to pupil representatives from each grade. 
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He will learn to weigh the value 
of one object he wants against 
the value of another, to measure 
the present good against a greater 
future benefit. 


From the First Grade Through 
High School 

Stamp day, in the school sav- 
ings program, is a laboratory for 
mathematics in the elementary 
grades. What is more, its useful- 
ness as a teaching tool grows with 
the child. As he is able to take 
more responsibility, it is given to 
him. He learns to sell stamps at 
the school booth, to make change 
for younger pupils, to keep accu- 
rate records and accounts, and 
even, in many schools, to carry 
on the business operations of buy- 
ing stamps in quantity for the 
entire school and of safeguarding 
the money needed for such large- 
scale buying and selling. 

When teachers see the program 
as an opportunity for such exten- 
sive training for leadership and 
mature responsibility, the prob- 
lems of managing the sale of 
stamps and bonds become simple. 
As the pupils themselves take over 
all the work involved, the teachers 
find they are achieving their edu- 
cational aims without loss of val- 
uable time. Even in the fifth 
grade, pupils are able to handle 
most of the details, and the pride 
and sense of accomplishment they 
get from this responsibility are 
usually carried over to their other 
schoolwork. 

High school business arithmetic 
is a logical step from such activi- 
ties into the real world of busi- 
ness. But arithmetic is only one 
of the formal subjects implement- 
ed by the school savings program. 
Its lessons make the courses on 
budgeting taught in home eco- 
nomics classes easier to illustrate. 
Its national significance is a lever 
that teachers of social studies may 
use to raise interest in govern- 
ment and national problems. 


Good Citizenship Begins in the 
Grades 

The child who buys savings 

stamps is lending money to his 

government, and when he has 

enough stamps to convert them to 

a Series E bond, he has become a 
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bona-fide shareholder in his coun- 
try. As a shareholder it is to his 
advantage that he concern him- 
self with government problems 
and government financing. 

Good citizenship has always 
been a major goal of education in 
our democracy. The term has 
many meanings. A good citizen 
not only stands on his political 
rights, but he accepts his political 
responsibilities. He not only 
votes, as a duty, but he prepares 
himself to vote by studying his 
country’s needs and his govern- 
ment’s planning to meet those 
needs. It is to the young citizens 
who have early acquired respon- 
sible attitudes toward their own 
and their nation’s needs that the 
nation can look for wise political 
decisions in the future. 

To this end the school savings 
program has been developed as a 
service for teachers, a tool that 
they can use to forward their own 
aims. Enrollment in the program 
entitles schools to the free teach- 
ing aids published by the Treas- 
ury Department and geared to 
modern curriculum needs. Every 
school is free to make the choice 
that may be the deciding factor 
in the lives of some of its pupils, 
and that is a step toward national 
security. 


A Model School Savings Program 

Several Davidson County ele- 
mentary schools, including Wood- 
mont, Stokes, Burton, and Parmer, 
have instituted school savings 
programs which may be consid- 
ered as outstanding examples of 
what can be accomplished with 
this plan. The basic principle of 
letting the pupils do as much of 
the actual work as possible is 
carried out. 

Inasmuch as Woodmont was the 
first to adopt the new peacetime 
school program, let us examine 
the system used by Mrs. G. C. 
Mathis, principal, to make the 
plan a most effective and con- 
structive one. 

Free workbooks, teaching aids, 
etc., were procured from the State 
Office of the U. S. Savings Bonds 
Division in quantity to satisfy the 
requirements of this 453 pupil 
school. Discussions were held at 
a regular faculty meeting, and 





plans were formulated for full 
utilization of the materials and 
aids according to a definitely es- 
tablished program. Materials and 
teachers’ aids are used in regular 
classwork each Monday, and on 
that day lessons on thrift are giv- 
en in each room. The following 
day (Tuesday) is designated as 
“stamp day,” and pupils bring 
their money on this day to buy 
whatever amount of stamps they 
desire. Stamp books are provided 


for each pupil for safekeeping of 


their savings. 

Two pupils are elected or desig- 
nated from each room to canvass 
their respective classmates and to 
take up the money, and these pu- 
pils actually keep the proper rec- 
ords of such names and funds 
under teacher supervision. Then 
the representatives from each 
room meet with Mrs. Mathis to 
actually buy the stamps. 

One of the splendid innovations 
which has been accomplished at 
each of these schools is in a plan 
worked out in cooperation with 
the banks of Nashville whereby a 
representative from one of the 
banks will call at an appointed 
hour each Tuesday and bring suffi- 
cient stamps to sell to the pupils 
in the amounts required by each 
room. This plan is further busi- 
ness training for the pupils in that 
they learn to deal with a banker 
and to handle the money and 
stamps in a regular business trans- 
action. (The banks plan to take 
the pupil representatives on an 
educational tour of their banks at 
least once each semester in order 
to let the pupils learn something 
about what a bank is and how it 
operates.) 

After buying stamps for their 
respective rooms, the pupil repre- 
sentatives then deliver the stamps 
to their classmates according to 
the records which they have made 
at the time of the collections. 

Of course, there are many vari- 
ations that can be made to the 
above plan to make it more satis- 
factory to situations that will be 
peculiar to certain schools. Rep- 
resentatives of the U. S. Treasury 
Department stand ready to assist 
you in your efforts along these 


lines. 
(Continued on page 35) 
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A SCHOOL HOME FOR THE 
NINES TO TWELVES 


By R. LEE THOMAS 





This excellent article by Mr. 
Thomas is an excerpt from Leaf- 
let No. 2 in the Portfolio for In- 
termediate Teachers, published 
by the Association of Childhood 
Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. The 
complete set of twelve leaflets 
may be obtained for fifty cents 
or for five cents each.—THE EDI- 
TOR. 














The prevailing practice among 
public school administrators in 
the United States has been to give 
consideration first to the high 
school, next to the primary grades, 
and to use what is left of physical 
facilities, instructional supplies, 
and other resources for the inter- 
mediate school. 

These groups have come to be 
considered the neglected area of 
the school program. Their status 
may be compared with a modern 
streamliner train. The brightly 
colored Diesel-electric powered 
locomotive is the primary unit of 
the elementary school. The chil- 
dren, like the engine, are helpless 
without adequate supplies and 
personal guidance. The drab day 
coaches are next. They represent 
the intermediate unit. The per 
capita cost is lowest and the ma- 
terials are most meager. Many 
“passengers” choose to use “stop- 
over privileges” or surrender 
their tickets. Those who pass on 
to the Pullman (high school) sec- 
tion find compartments, diners, 
and club cars equipped with li- 
braries, radios, and observation 
facilities. 

There are evidences of increased 
awareness of the need of a total 
program of education in which 
services and opportunities have 
their setting in a larger plan and 
program—a continuous program 
which is concerned with the whole 
child and all the children. The 
classrooms in which the nine to 
twelve age group and their teach- 
ers live should be comfortable and 
attractive and have adequate 
space for work and play. Here, 
as in the primary school, the class- 


rooms should be homes of happy 
children, characterized by an in- 
formal, friendly atmosphere 
where learning takes place nat- 
urally. 

Traditional classrooms with 
bare walls and fixed furniture 
which foster inactivity may be 
changed into a desirable environ- 
ment with time and effort on the 
part of teachers and children and 
at little cost to the school system. 

Intermediate classrooms should 
be workshops. Provision should 
be made for the needs and inter- 
ests of the children, who have 
many interests and increasing in- 
tellectual ability. During these 
years many of them begin making 
collections of stamps, butterflies, 
coins, and the like. The boys are 
especially interested in science, 
mechanical gadgets, and adven- 
ture stories, while the girls are 
concerned more with home and 
school activities. Both boys and 
girls enjoy group games and play 
with members of their own sex, 





R. LEE THOMAS 


but are sensitive to the presence 
and opinions of the opposite sex. 
Classroom equipment, furniture, 
and instructional supplies should 
be suited to the learning and liv- 
ing of the children who use them. 


Convenient and workable class- 
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rooms for the intermediate school 


should include: 

1. Space and other facilities ar- 
ranged properly to care for the physi- 
cal needs of children. One authority 
recommends classrooms (thirty-five 
feet by twenty-two feet) with: 

Provision for adequate lighting on all 
working surfaces—fifteen foot-candles 
recommended, ten foot-candles mini- 
mum. 

Provision for heating and ventilating 
to bring about the “desired combina- 
tion of temperature, humidity, and cir- 
culation; prevention of hot air concen- 
trations and strong convectional cur- 
rents; and removal, to a great degree, 
of odors, dust particles, soot, and 
germs.” 

Built-in wardrobes, storage space for 
teachers’ and pupils’ materials, book- 
cases, display cabinets, work counters, 
and a sink. 

Wall writing board across end of 
room and bulletin board on side wall 
opposite windows. 

Space for workbenches, tool racks, 
aquarium, magazine shelves, at least 
three electric wall plugs, communica- 
tion and time devices; sound cable in- 
stalled under the floor connecting the 
projector in the rear of the room with 
a loud-speaker in the front of the room. 

“Universal type” individual desks or 
tables and chairs. 

Window shades of the dual roller 
type attached at center of window. 

Satisfactory color combination on 
walls and ceiling. The prevailing col- 
ors have been cream or light buff for 
walls above wainscoting with cream or 
ivory for ceiling. Variations are being 
made in colors. Care should be exer- 
cised to select colors that will have 
reflective light quality of fifty to sixty- 
five per cent above eye level and 
twenty-five per cent to thirty-five 
per cent below eye level. The ceiling 
should have reflective light quality of 
seventy-five to eighty-five per cent. 

Avoid glossy finishes and highly pol- 
ished surfaces. 

Good acoustics. Acoustic treatment 
is becoming increasingly important. 
Acoustic plaster or fiberboard may be 
used. 

Floors properly treated and main- 
tained. Asphalt tile, linoleum, rubber 
tile, or hardwood floors are satisfac- 
tory. 

2. Provision for teacher-pupil par- 
ticipation in the management and care 
of rooms and materials. Housekeeping 
duties and the proper care of supplies 
should be a part of the education. of 
every child. Attractive classrooms 
kept tidy by the children are evidences 
of a good school. 

3. Provision for rich living. There 
should be many interesting things for 
each child to do—books that challenge 
interest, science centers, a workbench 
with tools, art center, attractive dis- 
plays, plants, and pictures. Radio and 
other audio-visual materials should be 
provided and used properly. 

4. Suitable furniture arranged for 
effective learning. Active, growing 
boys and girls in the intermediate 
school need furniture that is comfort- 
able, strong, and adaptable to the de- 
mands of the instructional program. 
Tables and chairs or other types of 


(Continued on page 35) 
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TENNESSEE STATE PARKS 


Again this year Tennessee state 
parks will attract literally tens 
of thousands of Tennesseans seek- 
ing wholesome recreation in the 
out of doors. 

As recently as ten years ago, 
there was not a single state park 
in Tennessee. Today our state 


has one of the finest park devel- 
opment programs in the country. 


State parks serve a twofold pur- 
pose. In addition to preserving 
outstanding natural scenic fea- 
tures, each park is developed so 
these features can best be utilized 
through a wholesome program of 
outdoor recreation for the use of 
all the people. A program in 
variety sufficient to appeal to all 
ages and all tastes is the objective. 


Where water has been lacking, 
lakes have been impounded to 
provide all types of aquatic sports, 
including boating, fishing, swim- 
ming, or just “sunning.” Along 
the lake shores vacation cottages 
have been built so an entire fam- 
ily can enjoy a vacation together 
where activities are available for 
every member. One may hike 
along a beautiful woodland trail 
and study the native plant and 
animal life, or he may sketch some 
beautiful natural setting. Where 
horses are available, he may ex- 
plore more fully some of the less 
frequented sections of the wilder- 
ness area. 


Games can be enjoyed by young 
and old, for the playfields provide 
for activities ranging from arch- 
ery and softball to horseshoe and 
shuffleboard. In the recreation 
lodges one may just sit and talk 
with a neighbor from another 
county, or he may swing his part- 
ner as the fiddle and guitar strike 
up a favorite hoedown. 


Variety of Facilities 

Of course, the favorite Ameri- 
can outdoor activity is a picnic, 
and no finer facilities can be found 
than those in Tennessee state 
parks. A small family group can 
enjoy without intrusion a ham- 
burger fry, a fish fry, or a wiener 
roast or just a plain old-fashioned 
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picnic with fried chicken. Like- 
wise a home demonstration club, 
a group of businessmen, or the 
personnel of an entire factory or 
community can hold an all-day 
barbecue and outing. Frequently 
as many as 2,000 persons partici- 
pate in such outings. In addition 
to shelters, fireplaces and tables, 





The Insert 


We are indebted to the Ten- 
nessee State Department of Con- 
servation for the four-page insert 
in this issue. The cuts of the 
beautiful Tennessee scenes were 
furnished by Mr. B. T. Gregory 
of the Division of State Informa- 
tion. 

The titles given these pictures 
are as follows: 

Page 1: “With the first slant of 
morning light hunters are on the 
trails.” (Courtesy Click Maga- 
zine.) 

Page 2: “Signal Point on Signal 
Mountain, overlooking the Grand 
Canyon of the Tennessee near 
Chattanooga.” 

Page 3: “The Parthenon in 
Nashville, is an exact replica of 
the original Greek temple, said 
to be the world’s most beautiful 
building architecturally.” 

Page 4: “The falls from which 
Falls Creek, Falls State Park, 
takes its name is the highest in 
Eastern America—256 feet.” 

It is hoped that these pictures 
will prove of interest to teachers 
and children alike. Teachers may 
want to use them for bulletin 
boards. 

















GINGER! 




















I’m writing an essay on why 
teachers should have more pay. 
That ought to pass me in English 


rest room and sanitary drinking 
water is provided, all near the 
playfields and lodges. 


Through the facilities provided 
for organized group camping 
young people can learn to live in 
the out-of-doors, learn about wild 
life through nature study, learn 
how to do things through a crafts 
program, how to cook, how to 
hike, how to use tools, how to live 
with one another, how to swim 
and be lifeguards, and how to get 
along on their own. 


The high speed tempo of life 
today, the mechanization of in- 
dustries, all add to the importance 
of wholesome outdoor recreation. 
Man is essentially an outdoor crea- 
ture and, except for very recent 
years, he had always been found 
in an open country environment. 
His nervous system requires re- 
pose, rest, and relaxation. City 
life offers little opportunity. The 
monotony of our highly special- 
ized industries thwarts his desire 
and impulse to initiation, imagina- 
tion, and creation. 


Children Need Outdoors 

The effect of cities on children 
is likewise harmful. Their nat- 
ural impulses to activity are lim- 
ited on every hand by physical 
limitations. 

Nothing is more in harmony 
with the previous experience of 
mankind than the quietness and 
beauty of large reservations. City 
dwellers need, above all things, to 
renew frequent contact with the 
soil and growing things to engage 
in activities that are different from 
the daily routine of living and 
work. Hence, the necessity for 
wholesome’ outdoor recreation 
which goes far in making life 
worth while under the unnatural 
conditions of living in modern 
cities and communities. 


The state parks of Tennessee are 
being established and developed 
and the program for their use is 
being planned for the present need 
and future enjoyment of all our 
people through wholesome, out- 
door recreational activities. 
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SPEAKING OF FISHING 


By R. W. ESCHMEYER* 


Youngsters who enjoy fishing 
contribute little to juvenile delin- 
quency. Grown men and women 
who have learned to put all wor- 
ries aside for a day and devote 
their attention to fishing for bass 
or trout are unlikely to break 
under the strain of “civilized” 
living. 

Few simple activities engage 
the time, interest, and conversa- 
tion of so many Tennesseans as 
does fishing, particularly since the 
creation of the T. V. A. lakes. 
And this will become increasingly 
so. 

Certainly this form of leisure- 
time recreation which affords so 
much pleasure to so many people 
deserves more serious considera- 
tion than has been given it. Ad- 
mitting the importance of our fish- 
eries resource, it ought not to be 
necessary to argue that a general 
knowledge of what is involved in 
fish conservation is of importance 
also. 

If a dozen individuals were 
asked to define fish conservation, 
we would almost certainly get a 
variety of replies, perhaps even a 
dozen different answers. To some, 
the expression “fish conservation” 
would call to mind a fish hatchery; 
to others, law enforcement; and 


yet others, closed seasons. So it 
goes. 
Why this confusion? Interest- 


ingly enough, our failure to have 
a clear concept of fish conserva- 
tion may result from a peculiar- 
ity of the human mind. We are 
rational about farming—about our 
pasture land. Yet, when we think 
about our aquatic pastures—our 
lakes and streams—we forget to 
be rational; we attach to the sub- 
ject a certain mysticism. This 
hazy thinking has caused much 
confusion and misunderstanding 
about conservation, and has de- 
layed its development. 


Aquatic Pastures 
Actually, a lake or stream dif- 
fers little from a pasture. The 
“livestock” in these aquatic pas- 
tures is confronted with the same 
*Tennessee Valley Authority, Norris, 
Tennessee. 


problems which confront our ter- 
restrial livestock. Fish, like cattle 
or sheep, must have food to sur- 
vive, and more food if they are to 
grow properly. They need protec- 
tion from their enemies. They 
also require suitable living condi- 
tions, including an ample supply 
of oxygen. 

Aquatic pastures vary greatly. 
They may include small, clear, 
fast-flowing streams; big, slow, 
muddy rivers; and ponds, lakes, 
and reservoirs of all sizes. Many 
varieties of fishes inhabit these 
waters, each with certain definite 
requirements for life and growth. 

More fish of the desired kind 
can often be produced by making 
changes in the aquatic pasture. 
We all know that adding lime 
makes it possible to raise alfalfa 
on land which would not origi- 
nally grow this crop. Just so, 
aquatic pastures can be treated to 
provide more fishing and more fish 
—spawning grounds can be im- 
proved, more shelter can be pro- 
vided, fertilizer can be added to 
small ponds (in big waters the 
cost of fertilizing is excessive), 
and water levels can be adjusted. 

Fish differ somewhat from live- 
stock in the matter of growth. 
How fast a fish grows depends 
very largely on how much he gets 


to eat. A bass three inches long 
and one twelve inches long may 
be the same age. Fish grow only 
during relatively warm weather; 
since they are cold-blooded, they 
feed and grow very little when 
the water is cold. 

The fisheries worker is actually 
a specialized farm manager, oper- 
ating pastures from which the 
owners themselves—the public— 
harvest their own crops. 


Fish Conservation 

Fish conservation, I think, must 
accomplish two things: (1) it must 
provide a maximum number of 
successful fishing trips without in- 
jury to future angling, and (2) it 
must assure a fair distribution of 
the fisheries resource. 

Let’s look at some of the facts 
that contribute to this concept of 
fish conservation: 

Fish are a crop. If they are not 
harvested within a_ reasonable 
length of time, they die of natural 
causes. That reasonable length 
of time is much shorter than most 
of us suspect. In T. V. A. wa- 
ters, most of the fast-growing fish 
must be harvested during their 
first four years of life (white bass 
during the first three years) if 
they are to be used at all. Of 
course, an occasional fish lives 
much longer, just as an occasional 
man or woman survives far be- 
yond the average life span; but in 

(Continued on page 24) 








School can be fun 
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Lipscomb Is Now Offering 
Senior College Work 


On September 28, 1946, the fifty-sixth ses- 
sion of David Lipscomb College began, at 
which time students enrolled for the third 
year of college work at David Lipscomb 
College for the first time in its history. In 
September, 1947, the fourth year will be 
added. 


The Bachelor of Arts Degree (B.A.) will 
be awarded to students majoring in lan- 
guages, social science, the arts, and music; 
the degree of Bachelor of Science (B.S.) to 
students majoring in other fields. Courses 
will be offered in the following fields of 
study: 


Art Languages 
Bible Mathematics 
Business Adminis- Music : 
tration Physical Education 
Commerce Physical Science 
Education Psychology 
English Social Science 
Health Speech 


Home Economics 


For further information write Athens Clay 
Pullias, President, David Lipscomb College, 
Nashville 4, Tennessee. 





Southwestern at Memphis 


Devoted to the ideal of quality 


education 
LIBERAL 
CHRISTIAN 
COEDUCATIONAL 


Fully Accredited, Superior 


Faculty, Tutorial System 


Address The Registrar 


Southwestern at Memphis 


Memphis 12, Tennessee 





BETHEL COLLEGE 


Established 1842 
A Coeducational, Senior College 


OFFERS 


Courses: Liberal Arts, Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education, 
Commerce, Music, and Christian 
Education. 
Degrees: Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science in Education. 
Spring Teachers’ Term opens 
April 21, 1947 
Summer Term opens June 2, 1947 
Teachers, High School Graduates, 
and Returned Servicemen 
Welcomed 
ROY N. BAKER, President 
McKenzie, Tennessee 











TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Chartered 
September 3, 1794 


An endowed, church-related, coedu- 
cational college of the liberal arts 
and sciences serving church and state 
for 152 years. 
Only students of character and am- 
bition desired. 


For Information 
ress 
Director of 
Admissions 
George K. Davies, Ph.D. 
President 


Tusculum College 


Greeneville, Tennessee 














Opportunities for 
SUMMER STUDY 


SCARRITT COLLEGE 


June 9-July 17 
July 18-August 22 


TEACHERS interested in character 
education in the school and com- 
munity will find of special interest 
the curriculum of Scarritt College. 


SUMMER COURSES include, among 
other subjects, the following of- 
ferings, with full academic credit: 

The Making of the New Testament 

The Gospel of John 

Christian Resources in Literature 

Juvenile Delinquency and Crime 

Psychology of Character 

Use of Bible with Children 

Worship in Religious Education 

Catalog or Summer Bulletin 
Sent Upon Request 


SCARRITT COLLEGE 
In the University Center 
Nashville 4 





| 
| 
| 


Tennessee 














Martin College 


Established 1870 


A Methodist Co-educational Junior 
College, offering: 
The First Two Years of College 


Work leading to the usual degrees 
in Arts, Sciences, and the Professions. 


Terminal Courses in General Educa- 
tion, Business, Religion, Art, Violin, 
Piano, Voice, Speech, and Aviation. 
Teacher Training Courses leading to 
the Elementary State Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate. 

Special attention is given to the in- 
dividual needs of veterans and other 
students. 

For Further Information About 
Regular Term or Summer School 
Write 
E. H. ELAM, President 
Pulaski, Tennessee 
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WHAT’S NEW IN LIBRARY 


A whole new pattern of library 
education is developing. The first 
stage of this change in terms of 
“action” has taken place in the 
southern region, although the 
matter has been discussed for 
some time nationally, and steps 
preparatory to action are now un- 
derway. 


For three years, state school 
library supervisors and heads of 
training agencies in the South 
have been meeting at the invita- 
tion of the Library Committee of 
the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. 
Three significant steps taken by 
this group have resulted in the 
development of: (1) revised 
Southern Association standards 
for secondary schools; (2) a basic 
program for undergraduate li- 
brary training; (3) revised stand- 
ards for library training agencies 
in the South. 


The revised high school stand- 
ards, already adopted,' qualify 
teacher-librarians who have com- 
pleted the basic program of twelve 
semester or eighteen quarter 
hours to serve in schools with an 
enrollment of three hundred or 
less. According to recently re- 
leased statistics from the Division 
of Libraries, State Department of 
Education, covering the current 
school year 1946-47, over eighty 
per cent of the four-year white 
high schools in Tennessee fall into 
this group. According to the same 
statistics, over forty-two per cent 
of the librarians serving in these 
schools have no library training. 
Over forty-seven per cent have 
six quarter hours or less, and over 
fifty-eight per cent have under 
the eighteen quarter hours con- 
sidered as basic training in the 
new Southern Association under- 
graduate program. Obviously, 
both a recruitment and an in- 


*Professor of Library Service and 
Head of Department of Library Serv- 
ice, College of Education, University of 
Tennessee, 


‘Adopted at the Southern Association 


meeting in December, 1946, and effec- 
tive for the school year 1947-49. 


By VELMA R. SHAFFER* 


service training program are need- 
ed in Tennessee. 

The basic program was devel- 
oped with two purposes in mind: 








The above photograph rep- 
resents a recent library dis- 
play in McMinn County High 
School Library, Athens, Ten- 
nessee. The display includes 
books on romance and eti- 
quette. 

The background of the bul- 
letin board is red matboard 
with the middle panel of 
white poster board. The 
small valentines are white 
with the titles of books writ- 
ten in red, while the two 
large valentines are red with 
book titles in white. (Be- 
cause the photographer fo- 
cused the light on these val- 
entines, most of the writing 
is blotted out.) 

The display cabinet is also 
covered with red matboard. 
The two valentines standing 
on the cabinet were made 
from valentines used for 
drugstore advertising. They 
are covered with red poster 
paper, book titles written in 
white, and edged with paper 
doilies. 


GENEVA T. BRIENT, 
Librarian. 
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EDUCATION? 


(1) to build a_ well-rounded, 
though minimum, program suit- 
able for teacher-librarians serving 
in small schools; and (2) to pro- 
vide a base upon which a new 
type of graduate program, leading 
to the M.A. degree, can be built. 
The program consists briefly of 
two areas of study: (1) books and 
related materials for children and 
young people; and (2) administra- 
tion and organization of materials. 
The suggested content for the 
courses in these areas was devel- 
oped in terms of a job analysis 
which sets forth, first of all, the 
types of services the teacher- 
librarian might reasonably be ex- 
pected to render. 

There are two significant pro- 
posals in the revised library train- 
ing agency standards which bear 
discussion: (1) provision for the 
interchange of credits between 
Southern Association approved li- 
brary schools; and (2) a strong 
recommendation that the basic 
library training program be a part 
of the teacher-training program, 
and that it be administered 
through colleges of education. 
The first proposal means that li- 
brarians who have completed the 
basic program will no longer be 
penalized by a repetition of work 
should they decide to continue 
their training later at the graduate 
level.2, Dr. John R. McClure, dean 
of the College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, speaking of 
the second proposal, expresses the 
thoughtful school administrator’s. 
point of view in the following 
statement: “The training of a 
school librarian must, of course, 
involve the best possible instruc- 
tion in the specialized knowl- 
edge so indispensable to the effi- 
cient librarian. However, the pos- 
session of such knowledge and 
techniques does not necessarily 
make a good school librarian. The 
things of most importance in the 
training of the school librarian is 
that she have an understanding of 

(Continued on page 38) 

*Such a transfer of credit from the 

University of Tennessee undergraduate 


program to the Peabody M.A. program 
has been possible for some time. 
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SPEAKING OF FISHING 


(Continued from page 21) 


both cases the accomplishment is 
considered exceptional. 


The fish crop should be used. 
The fish which provides someone 
a thrill and eventually ends up in 
a frying pan serves a much more 
useful purpose than one which 
never samples an angler’s lure. 
Too, since fish are a renewable 
crop, and since a body of water 
will support only a limited num- 
ber of fish, a substantial portion 
of the crop must be removed each 
year to make room for the next 
crop. 

Fishing rights on most waters 
belong to all citizens residing in 
the state. Our forefathers were 
democratic enough to prevent de- 
velopment here of the European 
system which makes fish and game 
the property of the chosen few. 
The question of equitable distri- 
bution of fishing opportunity is 
therefore a most significant one in 
the fish conservation. 


The owners must harvest the 
crop. The owners of the fish (the 
public) are more interested in 
harvesting the crop than in utiliz- 
ing it later. They are willing to 
pay several times the meat value 
of the crop (in boats, motors, 
transportation, bait, tackle, etc.) 
just for the pleasure of harvesting 
it. The Conservation Department 
cannot harvest the crop for them. 
The question of giving each owner 
who wants it the opportunity of 
harvesting his share of the crop 
is therefore of paramount impor- 
tance. For this reason, the har- 
vesting machinery must be rela- 
tivelv inefficient to prevent some 
owners from taking far more than 
their share of the fish. 


The hook and line is the accept- 
ed harvesting machinery. There 
are other methods of fishing, in- 
cluding seining, netting, and dy- 
namiting. All might be consid- 
ered forms of recreation, and it 
would be an error to suggest that 
they are uninteresting methods of 
fishing. For most species, in most 
waters, however, they are too ef- 
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fective and must be outlawed be- 
cause they permit users to take 
more than their share of the crop. 
The hook and line is ineffective 
harvesting equipment. For this 
reason, sport fishing must be re- 
stricted to the use of hook and line 
in most instances. 


The hook and line is such in- 
effective harvesting machinery 
that ample brood stock is gener- 
ally present regardless of fishing 
intensity. Therefore, the major 
purpose of fishing regulations, 
other than that limiting the gear, 
is to provide fair distribution of 
the fishing and the fish crop. In 
general, fisheries administrators 
have worried a great deal over the 
possibility of “fishing out’ our 
waters. We now have ample evi- 
dence to suggest that it is ex- 
tremely difficult, in many of the 
larger lakes and streams, to “fish 
out” a water to the point where 
inadequate brood stock remains 
(a female fish may produce from 
5,000 to 100,000 offspring per 
year). Fishing becomes too poor 
to be attractive long before such 
extreme decimation of the popula- 
tion occurs. 


Game Conservation 

Though similar in many re- 
spects to game conservation, there 
are three major differences be- 
tween game and fish conservation: 
(1) game animals generally pro- 
duce very few offspring each 
year; (2) the amount of game pro- 
duced per acre is relatively small 
compared to fish production; and 
(3) the harvesting machinery 
used in taking game is much more 
effective than the equipment used 
in capturing fish, and therefore we 
must have more stringent hunting 
regulations. 


The last point may be empha- 
sized by comparing the equip- 
ment. If we hunted rabbits by 
placing a hook in a carrot and 
waiting (behind a tree) for a rab- 
bit to take that particular carrot, 
we would probably need few, if 
any, rabbit-hunting regulations— 
other than the one specifying that 
we must hunt rabbits with hook 
and line. Because of the differ- 
ence in the effectiveness of harv- 
esting equipment, fishing regula- 


tions may be expected to be fewer 
than game regulations. 


Should We Teach Conservation? 

Schools can do much to speed 
up the progress of fish conserva- 
tion. The pupil should be taught 
that streams and lakes are really 
pastures, capable of producing 
only limited amounts of “live- 
stock.” They should learn that, 
even though under good manage- 
ment and carrying capacity of our 
water may be increased, as fishing 
demands increase, the individual 
share becomes smaller and small- 
er. They should learn that on 
many of our more heavily fished 
waters fishing for “meat” is a 
thing of the past. They must 
learn to fish “for fun.” 


It seems entirely proper that we 
teach fish conservation in the 
schools as a necessary part of 
resource use education. 


Certainly a teacher should have 
no difficulty in stimulating the 
interest of boys and girls in the 
subject. A few “learning expe- 
riences” in the form of fishing field 
trips (call it conservation, biology, 
leisure-time recreation, or what- 
ever else may be necessary to 
justify it) will stimulate such in- 
terest. 

To those who feel that the study 
of fish conservation might be dull, 
let me cite several observations 
made while studying our aquatic 
“livestock.” The male bass builds 
the nest and guards the eggs and 
young; he does all the housework. 
The boy who is asked to sweep 
the floor at home may fail to real- 
ize his good fortune in having to 
do only a little housework. But 
he is almost certain to get consid- 
erable reassurance in later life 
from observing the bass—espe- 
cially on “bridge-club night” 
when he is faced with a sink filled 
with dirty dishes and several 
youngsters to put to bed. After 
all, the male bass has done all the 
housework for generations, and he 
survived! 

One further observation is given 
with some reluctance. The male 
bass while guarding his young is 
easily angered. But the female 

(Continued on page 34) 
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“HOMEMADE” SCIENCE 
EQUIPMENT 


By J. H. BRYANT* 


With a few simple odds and 
ends such as an old discarded 
broom handle, a wire coat hanger, 
a piece of string, two nails, a 
couple of pieces of scrap wood, 
and a toy ball, any boy or girl 
can construct a piece of apparatus 
that will rival any similar device 
purchased from a laboratory sup- 
ply company at a cost prohibitive 
to the average high-school labora- 
tory. With this little device, the 
cause of the various seasons can 
be shown, why the length of days 
and nights vary, the equinox, or 
that the earth is closer to 
in winter than in sum- 


even 


the sun 


mer. 


The dimensions shown are what 
[I prefer when my “earth” is a 
cheap or used tennis ball, and I 
believe your dimensions should 
be governed by the size of your 
“earth.” Some pupils might wish 
to go so far as to mount an elec- 
tric bulb or globe to represent the 
sun; however, that is optional. 


A is a piece of scrap wood about 


Charlotte High School. 


eighteen inches long, one inch 
wide, and one-half inch thick, 
with a small hole drilled about 
one inch from each end. B is 
a piece of broom handle about 
six inches long. C, the base of 
your device, is a block about six 
inches square. D is a piece of 
heavy wire about ten inches long 
cut from a wire coat hanger and 
bent as shown in Figure 2. After 
D is mounted on one end of A, 
make a spool from a piece of 
broom handle about one inch long 
and fasten it securely to the lower 
end of wire D. E is a string or 
rubber band used as a belt be- 
tween spool attached to D and B. 


Assemble material as 
shown in the drawing. B should 
be firmly fixed to the center of C 
with a nail or screw, while A 
should rotate freely about B, and 
D should likewise turn freely at 
the other end of A. If a string 
belt is used, best results will be 
obtained if two or more turns are 
taken around each spool before 
tying. Be sure that your candle 
or “sun” does not turn with A. 


your 
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APRIL brings showers of work for text- 
book committees. 17% of all adoptions 
will be made this month. Our staff can 
provide professional advice on any ele- 
mentary or high school subject. 

PDS 
CAMELS will help transport thousands of 
copies of AntrHMETIC WE UsE consigned 
to Haile Selassie’s Imperial Government. 
5280 separate 4-lb. packages will be re- 
quired for shipment instead of the stand- 
ard cases used for shipping to American 
schools. = aa 
AVERAGE use of all five senses is most 
unequal, i.e., sight 85%; hearing 10%; 
touch 2%; taste and smell, each 144%. 

i el 
EXPLORATION, by Dorothy N. Knolle, 
second reader in ADVENTURES IN REap- 
ING, is off press and ready for your 
requisition. ADVENTURES IN READING 
Series, comprising three books for Grades 
7-8-9 respectively, rounds out the reading 
program of Easy GrowTH In READING 
for Grades 1-6. 
IMMORTAL documents in American 
history are going on tour under guard 
throughout the 48 states. Purpose—to 
combat “‘unrest and impact of alien ide- 
ologies—.” Your school may have a per- 
manent reference to the words of these 
precious documents through the new 
Winston book, Fighting For FreEpom. 

rr 


ODI 


MOST expensive commercial wood in the 
world is a scarce South African product 
named—of all things—-Stinkwood! 

a ae 
VITAL contribution to the field of geog- 
raphy is the new Our NEIGHBORs series 
by J. Russell Smith and Frank E. Soren- 
son. Now on press are Our NEIGHBORS 
At Home for Grade 3 and NrerGusors 
ArounpD THE Wor vp for Grade 4. 

oor” 
KNOW Your Dictionary is a new 32-page 
plan of study for use in conjunction with 
Tue Wixston Dictionary, College or 
Advanced Editions. Copies are available 
for English department heads in colleges 
and universities. 

a 
“LET it slide.’ Think that phrase is 
slang? Re-read The Taming of the Shrew, 
Shakespeare, Losey Edition. Incidentally, 
Shakespeare has a birthday this April 
26th—his 383rd. 





Winston Builaing, 1006-1024 Arch St 


PHILADELPHIA 7 


ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
fe) te), hfe) 


CHICAGO 5 
LOS ANGELES 15 














NEWSPAPER STORIES GIVE LIFE TO 


HISTORICAL EVENTS 


Having discovered from per- 
sonal experience that old news- 
papers breathe the breath of life 
into historical characters and 
events, the writer was attracted 
by an advertisement of News of 
the Nation, a newspaper history 
of the United States by Sylvan 
Hoffman and Hartley Grattan 
with a foreword by Allan Nevins 
(Garden City Publishing Compa- 
ny, New York). When the papers 
arrived, the students were delight- 
ed. The accounts were accurate 
and the papers so real that a stu- 
dent who had not had firsthand 
experience with old papers often 
thought upon first glance that 
these papers were the real thing. 
The first headline, “Columbus’ 
Discovery Rocks the Continent,” 
catches the eye, and the cartoons 
furnish both fun and an under- 
standing of the events. What 
person would not get a better 


Res: DENCE 


AMERICAN 


By EMMA INMAN WILLIAMS 


understanding of the struggle for 
land in America after seeing the 
huge pie, “America,” being cut 
into various size pieces by little 
men named Spain, France, Portu- 
gal, and Great Britain? 


In the course of time a review 
assignment was needed for the 
unit in American history, “Found- 
ing of American Nationality” 
(Wirth’s Development of Ameri- 
ca); so the students were told to 
choose anything from the unit or 
related to it and write a news 
story, an editorial, or draw a car- 
toon. The response was very 
good. Several cartoons appeared 
and were promptly exhibited on 
the bulletin board. One, con- 
cerning the unpopularity of the 
Jay Treaty, is shown as an illus- 
tration. But the greatest interest 
seemed to be manifested in the 
Hamilton-Burr duel, the Whisky 
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Just Not 
WANTED 


Rebellion, the X Y Z Affair, and 
Washington’s inauguration. Al- 
though the class was primarily 
interested in the selection of his- 
torical facts, discussions arose as 
the selections were read concern- 
ing the requirements of a good 
headline and a good news story. 
When efficient typists and artists 
are available among the students, 
the members of the class are in- 
tested in assembling the best sto- 
ries and getting out a handmade 
edition of their nineteenth century 
paper, often adding fictitious ad- 
vertisements and sketches of the 
best styles of the day. 


Some “poetic license” must be 
allowed these cub reporters and 
young historians, but the follow- 
ing accounts from members of the 
American history class gave a 
feeling of vivid reality to those 
events of the past: 


Fifteen Thousand Militia 
Suppresses Rebellion 


Washington Acts Upon the Advice 
of Hamilton 


“September 30, 1794—The en- 
raged farmers are now nowhere to 
be seen. Their lively spirits are 
settled down with the realization 
that the central government has 
power to keep peace and order 
within its boundaries. 


“Farmers on the Pennsylvania 
frontier, instead of paying so 
much to get their corn to the mar- 
ket, decided to make whiskey. In 
this form it could be easily dis- 
posed of, and gallon jugs of ‘moon- 
shine’ were used as a medium of 
exchange in this country where 
gold was scarce. The farmers re- 
sented bitterly this new excise tax 
placed upon whiskey by the new 
government, for, after all, the 
British government in the pre- 
Revolutionary days had forced 
harsh duties and taxes upon them, 
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and now their own government 
seemed to be doing the same 
thing. 

“The Pennsylvania farmers re- 
fused to pay the tax. The bold 
tax collectors soon lost some of 
their courage after they were sore- 
ly mistreated. There were at one 
time even hints of a declaration of 
independence! 


“Alexander Hamilton advised 
President Washington that it was 
time to let the people discover 
that they could not defy the gov- 
ernment without paying the pen- 
alty. The militia, fifteen thousand 
strong, was called out and moved 
slowly toward the frontier. Mes- 
sengers went ahead to warn the 
rebels and advise them to become 
peaceful. When they found that 
the army was really coming, it 
was remarkable how quickly the 
scene changed. The turmoil and 
disturbance rapidly turned into 
calmness and quiet. By the time 
the army arrived, there was noth- 
ing for it to do except arrest the 
leaders. Two were convicted of 
treason but were soon pardoned 
by the president.” 


Hamilton Seriously Wounded in 
Duel with Burr Early This 
Morning 

“New York, July 10, 1804—Al- 
exander Hamilton was seriously 
wounded in a gun duel at dawn 
this morning. It is not known at 
press time how seriously Mr. 
Hamilton is injured, but more 
news is expected momentarily. 


“There were three witnesses to 
today’s duel, William Van Ness, 
William Pendleton, and Dr. Ho- 
sack. We have not been able to 
contact two of the gentlemen, but 
Mr. Van Ness gave the following 
brief description of the duel: ‘Aar- 
on and myself arrived first at We- 
chauken on the Jersey side of the 
Hudson. It has been the favorite 
dueling ground of New Yorkers 
because it is easily reached, yet 
outside New York jurisdiction. 
We had just gotten to the top of 
the hill when Mr. Hamilton ar- 
rived with William Pendleton and 
Dr. Hosack. Straws were drawn 


‘to see who would give the signal 


to fire, and Mr. Pendleton won. 
Mr. Pendleton and myself each 


paced off exactly ten paces and 
marked the spot. Then Mr. Pen- 
dleton, Dr. Hosack, and myself 
examined the two pistols and 
found them to be in good order. 
Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Burr went 
to the designated spot and turned 
with their backs to each other. 
They were both asked if they 
were ready, and each answered, 
“Yes.” Mr. Pendleton gave the 
signal, and both men faced each 
other; they fired, then Hamilton 
swayed and fell to the ground.’ 


“This duel climaxes a long po- 
litical struggle between the two 
men. In recent months it has 
been rumored that Jefferson did 
not want Burr for vice-president 
if he is elected next year. Some 
think that Burr blamed Hamilton 
for his loss of political power. 
During the last few months, The 
Evening Post published a series 
of papers written by Alexander 
Hamilton criticising Mr. Burr. 
This was the climax of the old 
feud; so Mr. Burr sent a letter to 
Hamilton, challenging him to a 
duel after Hamilton refused to 
apologize or revoke any of the 
articles he had written.” 


s 
Teachers to Travel During 


1947 


The National Education Asso- 
ciation Travel Service announces 
tours to three areas in its 1947 
program: to New England and 
Canada by bus, to the West In- 
dies by air and boat, and to Mex- 
ico by bus over the Pan-American 
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HOTEL 
JOHNSON CITY 
TENNESSEE 


225 ROOMS 
Rates from $2.50 


COFFEE SHOP 
M. T. McARTHUR, Manager 


225 BATHS 
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Send for special pre-vacation offer on a T.C.U. 

Policy that will protect you whether disabled 
by Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. Bargain 
price carries you the rest of the school year, 
through vacation and well into fall. 


FREE TAG FOR 
YOUR BAG 
| . Has space for name and 
<j address with transparent 
. cover. Free while supply —— 


_— 
Hi eer CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS4 
§ 8822 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 
t Send me your special Pre-Vacation offer and Free 
i Bag Tag. a 
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Highway and by air from Los 
Angeles. 


Features of the tours include 
orientation sessions on customs 
and geography of countries to be 
visited, and conferences’ with 
teachers in the host countries to 
work out ways of promoting in- 
ternational understanding. 


All members of the N. E. A. are 
eligible for tours regardless of 
race or religion. One adult mem- 
ber of the immediate family of a 
tour member may go along if 
space permits on a particular tour. 


The Travel Service, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C., will supply information 
for articles about the tours, as well 
as glossy photos of points to be 
visited. 


Classroom Teachers National 
Conference 


The National Education Asso- 
ciation Department of Classroom 
Teachers will hold a national con- 
ference at Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio, July 24, 25, 1947. Dean 
E. J. Ashbaugh, University School 
of Education, Mary Titus, presi- 
dent of the department, and Hilda 
Maehling, executive secretary, 
will act as directors. 


Complete information concern- 
ing the conference may be ob- 
tained by writing to the N. E. A. 
Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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STATE-WIDE ENGLISH 


PROGRAM AND HONOR LIST 


By JOHN C. HODGES* 


The First Five Years 


During the past five years, the 
Tennessee Council of Teachers of 
English has worked steadily at the 
state-wide English program.7 
Placement tests have been pooled 
yearly as a basis for confidential 
reports to the schools of every 
county, honor lists have been pre- 
pared, study groups have been 
sponsored, and the teachers have 
been assisted in the preparation 
of their own English manual. The 
program owes much to the gener- 
ous support of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, the university, 
the colleges throughout the state, 
and the public school officials. 
But chief praise must go to the 
English teachers themselves. 
Their efforts of the past five years 
have raised very materially the 
standard of English training in 
Tennessee. 


Fifth Report and Honor List 


The fifth annual confidential re- 
port has now been mailed to some 
one thousand senior English teach- 
ers, to four hundred high school 
principals, and to one hundred 
three county and city superintend- 
ents. The fifth honor list is also 
being made out, but it was not 
ready in time for publication in 
the usual April issue of THE TEN- 
NESSEE TEACHER. Perhaps it is just 
as well not to publish this list. 
The confidential reports show 
whether any school is actually on 
the honor list, as determined by 
its average for the last year (or 
for the last two or more years if 
needed to bring the total to five 
students): 


*Secretary, Tennessee Council of 
Teachers of English. 

+For information about the program, 
see (1) “The State-Wide English Pro- 
gram in Tennessee,” The English Jour- 
nal, February, 1945, pp. 71-76, reprint- 
ed in College English, May, 1945, pp. 
448-452; (2) special reports in the April 
issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER during 
the past four years; (3) English Man- 
ual for Teachers, State Department of 
Education, Nashville, 1946 
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First honors—averages of sixty- 
five and above. 


Second honors— averages of 
fifty-one to sixty-four. 


It is hoped that teachers and 
principals will feel free to ask the 
secretary of the English Council 
(Box 4191, University Station, 
Knoxville, Tennessee) for clarifi- 
cation of any matter relating to 
the reports or the honor list. The 
council will welcome suggestions 
regarding the publication (or non- 
publication) or the honor list or 
regarding any phase of the state- 
wide English program. 


Use of the New English Manual 


Last fall the English Manual for 
Teachers (by and for the high 
school teachers of Tennessee) was 
distributed by the State Depart- 
ment of Education for whatever 
suggestive value it may have. 
Neither the State Department nor 
the English Council intends that 
any teacher should become a slave 
to the Manual. Instead, as the 
Manual recommends specifically, 
“Each teacher will outline his own 
course to fit the needs of his class 
and his particular talents as a 
teacher.” Any teacher whose stu- 
dents rank consistently above the 
average for the state (and this 
average is now above the average 
for the nation!) should be very 
careful not to weaken his good 
program. But the teacher whose 
students are consistently below 
the average will probably wish to 





revise his English course in the 
light of the practices of outstand- 
ing teachers as recorded in the 
new English Manual. Any teach- 
er who does not have a copy may 
secure one free by writing to the 
State Department of Education, 
Nashville. 


The Years Ahead 


The English program in Ten- 
nessee was launched with the full 
understanding that success would 
come only as a result of coopera- 
tion over a considerable period by 
all the fine educational agencies 
of the state. The cooperation has 
been excellent, and the success (as 
measured by objective tests last 
year) has far exceeded expecta- 
tions. Naturally the English 
teachers are pleased, but they are 
not complacent. They know that 
the shortage of trained teachers 
will surely have a bad effect on 
our English program and that only 
by renewed effort can they main- 
tain the standards recently at- 
tained. Therefore, there is no 
thought of discontinuing the State- 
wide English program. There is 
real need to strengthen it. Every 
English teacher has a responsibil- 
ity to study methods of improving 
our English work in Tennessee. 
The council will appreciate all 
suggestions. 

The council is particularly in- 
terested in getting suggestions for 
improving the Manual. What 
parts are proving helpful? What 
parts need revision? The council 
requests that all suggestions be 
jotted down and sent to the secre- 
tary. 





STAGE 
SCENERY 


Designed, 





Stage Equipment, Velour Curtains, 
Cycloramas, Scenery, Lighting — 
manufactured, and _ installed — 
Guaranteed—Reasonable prices—FREE sam- 
ples and suggestions—No Obligations. 


National School Supply Co., Inc. 
Motion Picture 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Equipment, Sound Systems, Large Film 
Rental Library) 
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This is a picture of the Liberty Brick now on exhibit in the 
Tennessee State Library, and I give you herein the information 
from this relic. Below the base of the brick inscribed on a brass 
plate are these words: 

“To the Schools of the State of Tennessee.—The U. S. Treas- 


ury. 

“Liberty Brick Award for the outstanding work of the Schools 
at War Program. 

“Presented by a patriotic Committee of Philadelphians and 
enshrined for young Americans by the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
January, 1943.” 

The words in the circle around the tower in the picture of 
Independence Hall above the brick are: 

“We mutually pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor.” 

The brick is, of course, an original brick from Independence 
Hall in Philadelphia. This prize has been placed here in the 
Tennessee State Library for permanent preservation and has 
been proudly observed by the hundreds of school children who 
visit the library from every section of Tennessee, from Northern 
Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, West Virginia, and even from 
Missouri. 

They are most welcome guests. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. JOHN TROoTWooD Moore, 
State Librarian and Archivist. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


A Member of the Encyclopaedia Britannica Family 
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“Thanks to EB Films— 
we're ahead of schedule!’ 


No more long, “‘overtime”’ hours for her. 
And, thanks to Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Classroom Films, she'll stay out front. 
They help her cover the same ground 
faster ...and doa broader, more effective 
teaching job. 

Today, across America, more and more 
teachers are using them to stimulate 
student interest and imagination. The 
woild takes on new reality, depth and 
meaning—right in the classroom. Even 
listless pupils understand faster, learn 
faster. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films are 
prepared by educators specifically for 
classroom use from kindergarten through 
high school. More than 5U0 subjects are 
correlated to leading textbooks. You fit 
them exactly to your schedules. 

Urge your administration now to press 
for a rounded audio-visual program. 
Upon request, we'll gladly show you 
representative new films . . . and how to 
obtain effective utilization. No obliga- 
tion, of course. Simply write Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films Inc., Dept. 50-D, 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


FACTS ABOUT ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS— 

- Over 500 titles cover subjects taught 

from kindergarten t.:srough high school. 

Unbiased and authentic. Geared to the 

same high standards of the Encyclo- 

paedia Britannica. 

Produced by pioneers in the industry 

over 17 years of experience in making 

classroom fums exclusiveiy. 

4. Created by educators in collaboration 
with educators who are recognized as 
authorities in their fieids. 

. Used by leading schools in the 48 states 
and in 22 fore.gn countries. 
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© Just released! *‘ATOMIC ENERGY,"’ a new 
classroom film vital to an understanding of 
this momentous development. 
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SIGNPOSTS TO TOMORROW 


By FRANCIS S. CHASE 





J. B. Priestly, an English delegate to 
UNESCO, is reported to have charac- 
ized the Paris meeting as “the most 
underrated conference ever held.” 





“Since wars begin in the stom- 
achs of men, it is in the stomachs 
of men that the defenses of peace 
must be constructed.” 


No, that sentence is not in the 
preamble to UNESCO. Yet, per- 
haps, “stomachs” should be added 
to “minds” as germinating centers 
for war. 


At any rate, the first General 
Conference of UNESCO (United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization) 
seemed to think so. For the con- 
ference agreed that UNESCO will 
“recruit teams of nutritional ex- 
perts who will attack the prob- 
lem in three sample regions—the 
Amazon forest, India, and China. 


Several years ago I heard Isaiah 
Bowman (president of Johns Hop- 
kins University, eminent geogra- 
pher, and adviser to peacemakers 
from Woodrow Wilson on) say: 
“The first condition of peace is 
that no one shall starve.” 


UNESCO seems to feel that oth- 
er conditions of peace are that: 


No people shall remain illiter- 
ate. 


It suggested development of a 
world-wide program in funda- 
mental education, noting that the 
world cannot become one if half 
of it remains illiterate. 


Textbooks shall not bear false 
witness. 


UNESCO assumed responsibil- 
ity for a comprehensive review of 
teaching materials in order to call 
attention to any misuse of the fa- 
cilities of teaching dangerous to 
the peace. 


Ideas shall be given freedom of 
the air. 


Establishment of a world-wide 
network for broadcasting and re- 
moval of barriers obstructing the 
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flow of communication are on the 
agenda for the coming year. 


Tensions shall be eased before 
the world blows its top. 


Studies of tensions will include 
nationalism, pressure of popula- 
tions, and effect of technological 
processes. 


Common ground shall be found 
for diverse ideologies and reli- 
gions. 


A conference of philosophers 
will be held in 1947. (If these 
fellows can understand each other 
and find common ground for 
agreement, it ought to be easy to 
get the rest of us together.) 


These read like signposts to 
peace. Will UNESCO lead the 
peoples of the earth along the 
roads marked out? Or will it 
lose itself in contemplation of its 
artful signboards? 


UNESCO has many weaknesses. 
It is invested with little authority. 
Its delegates are largely men and 
women accustomed to deal with 
words and test tubes. Their dis- 
position is to map the course, leav- 
ing others to hew it out and follow 
it. Although academic, they are 
not untinged with national pride 
nor free from suspicion of others’ 
motives. These excerpts are from 
the report to the Chicago Council 
on Foreign Relations by Mrs. Lou- 
ise Leonard Wright, of the United 
States delegation: 


France has been and still considers 
herself the leader, if not the dictator, 
of the world of culture. ... They jsome 
French people] were opposed to having 
other than Europeans on the Executive 
Board because, they said, “the Euro- 
pean nations are the ones which have 
the culture; they should be the ones 
to distribute it to the rest of the world.” 

One British delegate . . . said that 
his country had lost its political impor- 
tance with the coming of age of the 
members of the Commonwealth, that 
it had lost its economic supremacy in 
the Second World War when it had 
to strip itself of foreign investments 
and relinquish international financial 
control, that the only field left in which 
it could dominate was the cultural. 


The delegate from Yugoslavia . . 
spoke strongly against cultural impe- 
rialism which would make the whole 
world submit to a certain set of ideas. 


Most suspect was the United States 
in its advocacy of mass media... . It 
was somewhat startling to find out that 
there were those at the conference who 
thought that when we talked about the 
use of the film we intended to flood the 
world with Hollywood films, or that the 
advocacy of radio meant world-wide 
programs of the American commer- 
cially sponsored variety, or that the 
use of the press meant the spread of 
irresponsible journalism. 


UNESCO has strength, too— 
strength born of the yearning of 
the peoples for peace. Its dele- 
gates sincerely want the same 
thing, observes Mrs. Anne O’Hare 
McCormick, of the United States 
delegation, “a frontierless world 
of the mind.” 


What UNESCO is trying may 
be called “idealistic, visionary, im- 
possible,” YET IT CAN BE DONE, 
BECAUSE IT MUST. It will be 
done only if we keep building 
fires of public demand under hesi- 
tant governments until UN and 
UNESCO are given authority to 
match their tasks. 






































I’m getting so much homework I’lt 
have to stay home every other day 
to catch up. 
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HISTORY CAN BE FUN 


By CHRISTINE P. GUPTON* 


It is certainly a fact that the 
great mass of our people know 
too little about the historical, geo- 
graphical, and political back- 
ground of the United States. To- 
day the schools are receiving 
much criticism concerning the in- 
adequate teaching of history. 

In an effort to encourage inter- 
est in our earlier civilizations, it 
was decided in September, as it 
is a month of both state and coun- 
ty fairs, that the seventh and 
eighth grades would sponsor an 
“Old World Fair.” By this means 
we hoped to develop an apprecia- 
tion for our social heritage; to try 
to understand that our forefathers 
were descendants of a people that 
were heirs of a civilization; to 
learn the historical method; to 
develop a love of historical read- 
ing; to acquire a sense of time; 
to understand relationships and 
generalizations; to broaden and 
extend interest and sympathies. 

Plans were made to have booths 
set up for the four early civiliza- 
tions that started the background 
for the United States. The stu- 
dents divided into four commit- 
tees, and they selected a chairman 
from their own group. After 
these plans were made, one com- 


*Principal, Fredonia School, Mont- 
gomery County. 





mittee began to work on Egypt, 
another worked on Babylonia, 
while the other two were working 
on the Hebrews and Phoenicians. 

Each group tried to picture the 
truest life possible of these early 
contributors of civilization. Maps, 
booklets, charts, graphs, pictures, 
clay models, sandboxes, and cos- 
tumes were used to picture the 
gifts given to the world. 

Plans were made for every child 
to complete at least one piece of 
work to be exhibited. As it re- 
quired so much preparation for 
the making and collecting of these 
articles for our exhibit, much 
reading, with oral discussions, re- 
ports, and studies of pictures had 
to be made. We were fortunate 
in having a good bit of library 
material. 

We used the corners of our class- 
rooms for our exhibits. After 
completing the exhibit, we invited 
the other rooms of our school to 
study our projects. 

Besides history, geography, and 
civics, all subjects were easily cor- 
related in such a study. 

The use of measurements in do- 
ing good work in measuring maps, 
friezes, posters, and pictures and 
arranging the exhibits necessitat- 
ed the practice of arithmetic as 


(Continued on page 34) 


Hebrew exhibit in the Old World Fair. 
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PLANNED 
VACATION TOURS 


Travel Trailways...Thrill to a Perfect 
Low-Cost Vacation. Enjoy America at 
"Scenery Level” 

National Parks, West—East « Ozarks 
California « Gulf Coast « New York 
Rocky Mountain Playgrounds*Texas 
Historic Southeast « Southwest 
Washington, D.C. + Mexico « Florida 
New England « Pacific Northwest 




















ITRAILWAYS | 
Trailways Pleasure-Planned Tours © ype: 
include transportation, fine hotels ‘ 
and de luxe sight-seeing. Start any day you like 
—follow a regular itin Or arrange stop- 
overs to suit . Travel by yourself or with 
your own p. There’s no better way of 
seeing America. Mail coupon for completedetails. 


FUN... ADVENTURE... ROMANCE! 
Exciting days,romantic nights, watching 
America’s s cular beauty ... her mountains, 
beaches and famous cities, while enjoying the 
friendly atmosphere and comfortable accommo- 
dations al a yp eae luxury liner. For 

times, good is ani memories, 
= Pleasure-Planned Tour. It’s low cost... 
easy on the budget . . . shows you more . . . takes 
you farther . . . gives you extra spending money. 

MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


TRAILWAYS 


NATIONAL TRAILWAYS Bus SYSTEM 
Dept. S, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
Please send me free tour folder as checked: 


Gulf Coast [] California [1] Florida 
Southwest [] Mexico [] Southeast [J 
Historic East [J National Parks [J 























WHAT IS VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION? 


By T. T. 


A counselor in the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Division not long 
ago responded to a referral given 
to him by a cooperating agency 
and found a person with consid- 
erable rehabilitation potentialities. 

The person referred, or the cli- 
ent, as he would be called by the 
V. R. D., was a nineteen-year-old 
boy who was disabled due to a 
congenital deformity of both legs. 
The boy had no work history, and 
it could readily be seen that a 
vocational handicap existed. 

This particular counselor was 
one of the finest in the division. 
He had worked for several years 
with youngsters as a high-school 
teacher and principal. Due to his 
experience and training in voca- 
tional rehabilitation, he easily 
qualified as an expert counselor, 


*Division of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, State Department of Education. 


McLEAN* 





T. T. McLEAn 


and in a short while he was in a 
position to make certain recom- 
mendations. 








Announcing a 




























pupils accompanies each level. 


procedures early and 
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THE LAIDLAW BASIC READERS 


1947 EDITION 
For the Primary Grades 


Dr. Kathleen Hester, Professor of Reading Instruction, Michigan State 
Normal School, Ypsilanti, has joined Dr. Yoakam and Dr. Abney in 
developing methods of readiness, visual association, speech develop- 
ment, and all the skills of reading. A Do and Learn activity book for 


teachers’ manuals, word cards, and wall charts. 
By using this program, you bring to your pupils professional assist- 
ance from three outstanding experts. You establish correct 


You will have a practical plan for advancing retarded, 
average, and accelerated children. In this program you 
will find the closest pattern between enrichment activities 
and oral and silent reading skills. 
WE GO TO SCHOOL 


UP THE READING ROAD 


eo) MAKING STORYBOOK FRIENDS 
mmm A First Reader............ 88 


Reading Readiness.........40 Preprimer1..............32 
ON THE WAY TO STORYLAND 
Preprimer 2 (Cloth)....... 1, eee 80 
STORIES WE LIKE 
A Second Reader........ 1.00 
CHILDREN EVERYWHERE 
A Third Reader.......... 1.12 


Our complete program includes 


thereby avoid later remedial work. 


WE LEARN TO READ 








For further information write 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS | 


Chicago 6 New York 3 San Francisco 5 
Atianta 3 Dallas 1 








The first thing he wanted was 
a complete, general medical ex- 
amination. After explaining the 
reason for this, it was apparent 
that all concerned were agreeable. 
He next explained that it might 
be necessary to have the boy ex- 
amined by a specialist, and in this 
case an orthopedist seemed to be 
the logical one. There was some 
apprehension on the part of the 
parents at this last suggestion. 
“Orthopedist” was a big word and 
sounded “kinda hifalutin.” 

The counselor explained that he 
had seen other cases that appeared 
similar to this one and that sur- 
gery and hospitalization had ma- 
terially decreased the disability in 
those cases, and all had been able 
to take training and enter profit- 
able work. 

His words fell on ears that 
heard not. He might as well have 
tried to convince the trees on the 
near-by hillside to bow down be- 
fore him. 

“Naw, suh,” both parents agreed. 
“The Lord knows more’n plain 
man, and he made our boy like 
he is, and we ain’t aiming to go 
agin his will.” 

The above is not an isolated 
case. On the contrary, it is not 
the least unusual. Would vou 
criticize the parents? No, we 
think not. The full responsibility 
cannot be placed upon these two 
parents. What_ responsibility 
should be attached to the neigh- 
bors? A community is like a 
chain—no stronger than its weak- 
est length. 

Reel two! We find our counsel- 
or now in conference with a prin- 
cipal of one of our finest high 
schools. 

Principal: “Yes, I am familia: 
with the program of the V. R. D. 
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It is a fine service, and I am anx- 
ious to cooperate in every possible 
way.” 

Principal (continuing): “I am 
quite sure we do not have any 
cripples in our senior class. I am 
glad you came by, and, when we 
find any students, we shall be glad 
to refer them to you. Good day 
and feel free to call again.” 


Walking down the corridor to- 
ward his car, the counselor noticed 
a boy with a built-up shoe. His 
desire to be of service to the 
student overcame his reluctance 
to approach him. He learned that 
he was stricken with polio at the 
age of six years. He gained per- 
mission from the principal to talk 
with the boy and learned from 
him that a neighbor friend, a girl, 
had been forced to miss a year in 
school due to tuberculosis. Upon 
talking with the latter, he learned 
of two other handicapped persons 
—one a girl with arthritis and a 
boy who was not allowed to take 
physical education on account of 
rheumatic fever. All of these 
boys and girls were in the senior 
class and entitled to services 
through V. R. D. 


The situation described above is 
also a regular occurrence. There 
is not a counselor in the division 
who has not had a similar expe- 
rience at least once. 


It is not the purpose of this 
article to criticize any person, but 
we are anxious to call attention 
to certain responsibilities as they 
affix themselves to each of us. 


The V. R. D. is a part of the 
Department of Education and is 
charged with the responsibility of 
locating the vocationally handi- 
capped and rendering necessary 
services to the end that the handi- 
cap may be overcome or reduced. 
This type of service operates in 
all the states and territories and 
has been in existence in Tennessee 
since 1921. 


Last year in Tennessee, 1,044 
were placed in satisfactory em- 
ployment or rehabilitated. Before 


4 TEACHERS’ 

UJ AGENCY 
MISSOULA, MONT. 
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32 years’ superior 
placement services 
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SOUND 
FILMS 
now available 
free 


to teachers 


Already aware 
of the way visual 
education can help 
so many classroom subjects “come 
alive,” you may be quite enthusiastic 
about these 49 industry-contributed 
sound films now being distributed to 
schools free of charge. Varying in 
length from 15 to 45 minutes, about 
one-third of these 16 mm. films are in 
color, and illustrated teaching guides 
accompany many. 


YOU WILL FIND included in 
the listings such generally 





interesting subjects as The Gift of Green, 
presented by the New York Botanical 
Garden to show “how the green plant 
holds the key to all life on earth;’’and 
Time—the Servant of Man, setting forth 
Man’s effort to measure time through- 
out the ages. Many of these hand- 
somely produced films might be equally 


WEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 








suited for P.-T. A. meetings and all- 
school assemblies—travelogues of India 
and Africa made by the Denis-Roose- 
velt Expeditions, for instance. 


IF FURTHER INTERESTED in these free, 
16 mm. educational sound films, simply 
write to Modern Talking Picture Ser- 
vice, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20,N.Y. Ask for the illustrated 
index and guide to these films. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to 


you just as millions of people find chew- 
ing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful 


to them. 
& SPeARMINT | 








WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 


services, their pinidibend annual 
income was, in round numbers, 
$47,000. After services, the in- 
come soared to over $2,000,000. 
That is why we say, “Hire the 


ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 
Greatest teacher shortage in Nation's history. Unequalled op- 
portunities both in salary and position. Enroll immediately. 
White teachers only. FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 
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is your standard of quality 
for complete chewing satisfaction 








"handicapped: it pays six to one in 
Tennessee.” 

If you are still reading, you may 
be asking yourself how you may 
have a part in this program. We 
think the finest service you can 
do is to report every handicapped 
student to the proper person. 
There are twenty-one counselors 
in Tennessee and ten vocational 
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rehabilitation offices. They are 
located at Memphis, Dyersburg, 
Jackson, Columbia, Nashville, 
Cookeville, Chattanooga, Knox- 
ville, and Johnson City. No par- 
ticular form is necessary. Simply 
send name and address to the 
office of vocational rehabilitation 
nearest you and the counselor will 
take over from there. 

Of course there are certain re- 
quirements for eligibility: one 
must be at least sixteen years of 
age, a resident of Tennessee, and 
must possess a physical or mental 
disability. The responsibility for 
determining eligibility rests upon 
the counselor, and it is not the 
prerogative of the referral agent 
to perform this duty. 

Let us list a few of the disabil- 
ities that may render a person 
vocationally handicapped, espe- 
cially high-school students: ortho- 
pedic problems such as result from 
polio, arthritis, osteomyelitis, loss 
of arms, legs, hands, fingers, spi- 
nal curvature, and others; hearing 
and visual disabilities; tuberculo- 
sis; diabetes; asthma; heart dis- 
ease; cosmetic handicaps, and psy- 
choneurosis (emotional maladjust- 
ments). 

Naturally, every service is di- 
rected toward eventually placing 
the person in satisfactory employ- 
ment. Full-time employment in 
some instances is neither neces- 
sary nor feasible. When it is im- 
possible for a person to do any 
type of work, that person is 
termed nonfeasible. ‘This is sel- 
dom the case, as a rehabilitation 
counselor is a resourceful sort of 
fellow, and his philosophy is, “Not 
what you have lost, but what you 
have left.” Very few persons are 
totally incapacitated. 

The program is a joint federal- 
state project, and all necessary 
services, except guidance, coun- 
seling, and placement, are pur- 
chased. These services vary ac- 
cording to the need. Training 
may be secured from employers, 
trade and business schools, and 
colleges. Other services are trans- 
portation while in training, main- 
tenance, surgery, hospital, pur- 
chase of prostheses—such as hear- 
ing aids, arms, legs, glasses, and 
braces. For most of these latter 
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services a person must qualify on 
basis of financial need. 

The nation’s goal for the next 
fiscal year is 150,000. Tennessee’s 
quota is 3,200. Vocational reha- 
bilitation is a community problem, 
and with the cooperation that 
Tennesseans have always extend- 
ed to worth-while undertakings, 
it can be done. 


a 
SPEAKING OF FISHING 


(Continued from page 24) 
bass, to the best of our knowledge, 
never does get angry! 


The Problem 

Teaching about our aquatic live- 
stock, and about fish conservation 
generally, is not necessarily unin- 
teresting if the teacher has the 
needed background and training. 
stock, and about fish conservation 
are simple enough so that the 
average pupil can understand 
them. The teaching of conserva- 
tion is of immense value to the 
pupil. There is one problem, 
though, hinted at in our final ques- 
tion which is to be read only by 
the staff members of our teacher- 





training institutions: are you giv- 
ing future teachers the training in 
conservation they need to ade- 
quately teach this important sub- 
ject? 

e 

HISTORY CAN BE FUN 
(Continued from page 31) 

well as art. Extensive reading 
for information, vocabulary build- 
ing, and pronunciation were nec- 
essary. English and spelling came 
into outlining, writing, and giving 
reports, labeling pictures, and 
making booklets. 

This activity did much to give 
the children the experience of 
working together happily, demo- 
cratically, healthfully, and unself- 
ishly; they experienced clear 
thinking, planning, organizing, 
and evaluating; they experienced 
the satisfaction of work well done; 
they learned that every citizen has 
a definite responsibility and can 
make a contribution which is wor- 
thy of consideration. 

This unit created an interest in 
history which should form a sub- 
stantial background for better 
work as time goes on. 
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TO THE TEACHERS 
OF THE SOUTH 


Johnson says, “Thank you,” for the splendid 
profession you have chosen, to guide the develop- 
ment of the younger generation of future respon- 


Aiding teachers for over 60 years, we are proud 
of their continuous demand for Johnson school 
books. We are preparing for use now, new books, 
timely in all aspects, to fit present day teaching 
programs with an eye to future teaching needs. 


Have you tried these? 


ARITHMETIC WORKBOOKS—I-IV 

PICTURE FACT BOOKS—14 Titles 

MODERN ENGLISH HANDBOOKS 
Grades 3-8 


Write Today for Descriptive 


Material and Prices! 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Richmond 12, Virginia 


- ‘ 
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YOURS... 
for the asking 


A List of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from Tennessee 


Teacher’s Advertisers 


38a. “Education Makes Our Freedom 
More Secure” is a manual for ac- 
tion which outlines many practi- 
cal, effective methods for making 
the values and problems of Amer- 
ican educators known to the com- 
munity. Ideas are offered for en- 
listing the active aid and coopera- 
tion of business, industrial, and 
civic organizations, to the end that 
the high function and responsibil- 
ity of education will be more 
clearly understood and more vig- 
orously upheld in every American 
community. (American Seating 
Company.) 

39a. “Stephen Foster Song Book,” con- 
taining words, music, and direc- 
tion hints for forty-one of Foster’s 
widely-loved folk melodies—es- 
pecially arranged for school and 
general use. Available in class- 
room quantities if so indicated, 
this new “Foster Song Book” is 
accompanied by two _ illustrated 
pamphlets dealing with Foster’s 
life, work, and times. (William 
Wrigley, Jr., Company.) 

40a. “Rairoads at Work” is a picture 
book of the American railroads in 
action. Fifty-six different types 
of work are illustrated with a 
brief story about each type. Cop- 
ies for each member of the class 
will be furnished if quantity is 
indicated. 

4la. “Steps in Instituting a Community- 
School Nutrition and Health Pro- 
gram” is an outline of a program 
that has been used by General 
Mills in several communities. 
These steps are suggestions only 
and are not intended to be all- 
inclusive. Each school and com- 
munity will develop new ways of 
meeting local needs. Teachers 
and administrators will find this 
helpful. 

42a. “Suggestions for Organizing a 
Functioning Audio-Visual Teach- 
ing Aids Department” will take 
just ten minutes to read. It will 
be a valuable addition to the files 
of every teacher and administra- 
tor who uses these aids. (DeVry 
Corporation.) 





USE THIS COUPON 

State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items 
checked in the quantities indicat- 
ed. Three cents is enclosed for 
each item checked. 

38a 39a 40a 4la 42a 
Name 
Address 
City State. 
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School address 
Enrollment: Boys 
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A SCHOOL HOME 
(Continued from page 19) 


movable furniture can be arranged to 
suit the occasion. Floor space may be 
cleared or the children seated in groups 
as the need arises. Rooms equipped 
with fixed desks can be modernized by 
mounting the desks on runners. 

5. A courteous and friendly teacher 
who understands and loves children 
knows how to teach and has a wealth 
of information to impart. The teacher 
is a very important part of the class- 
room environment. Children in the 
nine- to twelve-year-old group are 
hero-worshipers. The _— personality, 


dress, speech, and attitude of the teach- 
er determine in a large measure the 
atmosphere of the classroom. 


@ 
SCHOOL SAVINGS 
(Continued from page 18) 

For suggestions on ways to in- 
troduce and handle the school 
savings program in your school, 
write to the U. S. Savings Bonds 
Division, 330 Third National Bank 
Building, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 








PLAN YOUR 











@ Here’s good advice for all who want a 


relaxing, carefree vacation: First, plan to 
leave as soon as possible after school closes, 





to be sure of less-crowded transportation, and first choice of reservations at 
hotels or resorts. @ Second, GO GREYHOUND! For only Greyhound serves 
all the 48 States, reaching up into Canada, down to Mexico. Its modern motor 
coaches go direct to the most desirable of vacation spots. © A Greyhound 
ticket always means a saving. Coaches are unusually comfortable—schedules 


most frequent, and conveniently timed. 


GREYHOUND ~— 


ee ee a ee ee ee ey 


FULL-COLOR PICTURE MAP OF AMERICA— FREE 1 
This coupon will bring you a fascinating Picture Map of America, lithographed 
in full colors, unfolding to 18 x 24 inches in size. Mail it to GREYHOUND 
HIGHWAY TOURS, DEPT. ST 47, ROOM 2600, BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING, 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS. 
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Named to State Board 





Sam WILSON 


Governor Jim McCord recently 
announced the appointment of 
Sam Wilson, prominent Loudon 
County banker and educational 
leader, to membership on the 









State Board of Education, suc- 
ceeding the late Mrs. W. R. Stone 
of Bristol. 

Mr. Wilson is county superin- 
tendent of Loudon County. He is 
a former president of the East 
Tennessee Education Association 
and served on the legislative com- 
mittee of the Tennessee Education 
Association. For many years he 
has played an outstanding part in 
advancing the cause of education 
in Tennessee. 


Quest for Contented Teachers 
By Francis S. Chase 

One of our leading newspapers 
discovered recently that most 
teachers like to teach. Small 
wonder that this fact, once so 
commonplace, should seem sensa- 
tional in a period when schoolmen 
and schoolmarms are deserting 
their profession in droves. 

Yet I am taken with the notion 
that there exist in this nation a 
respectable number of local school 
systems staffed with contented 
teachers. I dare even to hope that 





there may be whole counties and 
cities from which the lure of 
greener occupational pastures has 
not been able to entice the abler 
I believe there are schools and 
school systems in which men and 
women are happily engaged in 
teaching, stirred only by the con- 
structive unrest of the desire to 
do better the supremely important 
work in which they are engaged. 
If we could scout out such sys- 
tems where contented teachers 
work, we might learn what it is 
that makes teaching attractive 
even today in certain systems. If 
we can learn the causes of that 
content, we shall be able better 
to prescribe for the ills that make 
the teaching profession sick. 
With this objective, the Rural 
Editorial Service is inaugurating 
a nation-wide quest for contented 
teachers. We are not looking for 
the bovine content that asks for 
little and aspires to small achieve- 
ments. Rather, we are looking for 
groups of teachers filled with the 
satisfactions which spring from 
earned appreciation—appreciation 


















































New Typing Text it 
yping es 
Ww 
ssacaiiiimeaas Approved for Tennessee Schools 
Southern Cities th 
m TYPING FOR BUSINESS | | : 
The Ansley m 
“Joe Crocy, Monege 
| \ BIRMINGHAM BY BLANCHARD AND SMITH i 
The Tutwiler ee : : a 
|| pny soe age nel T'yping for Business, a 1946 text that gives you a new way to teach te 
| NEW ORLEANS typing, has been approved by the Tennessee State Textbook Authority in 
Wy The St. Charles for use in Tennessee schools. In this new typing text applications are oe 
| | John ““Mike’ O'Leary, Gam. introduced almost immediately without in any way interfering with 
{|| SAVANNAH . the development of basic typing skill; in fact, basic skill is developed . 
} oe Samanns by means of applications! "3 
||| NASHVILLE Real business typing jobs are broken down into their major parts and 
The Andrew Jacksee each part is taught intensively, building both basic and production th 
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ik | Sis Aedtennen Dent tity basis by means of a 5-assignment skill-building cycle that is used ” 
tamer Selva, Manage for the first time in a typing text. Every assignment is lesson planned. th 
LOUISVILLE Instructions to the student are simple, short, easy to follow. Visual W 
The Kentucky presentation is used in unusual and effective ways. it 
domes Ruthin, Ma: iii e an ° ° ° , . 
GREENSBORO rhree texts in the Typing for Business series—the One-Year Course, - 
The ©. Henry the Advanced Course, and the Two-Year Course are on the approved 
lee Womble, Moseger list for Tennessee schools. Examine the text of your choice. Write el 
our nearest office. te 
CARLING DINKLER, te 
President 
CARLING DINKLER, x, THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY al 
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a New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Dallas Toronto London ce 
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St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Title Guarantee & Trust Bidg. 


Hamilton Trust Bldg. 
Chattanooga 8, Tenn. 


Broad-Grace Arcade 
Richmond 19, Va. 


Columbia 6, S. C. 


434-8 Goodwyn Institute 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 





Bldg., Rochester 4, N. Y. 








SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
302 Metropolitan Bldg., 508 N. Grand Blvd. 


NATIONAL TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


COLLEGE AND SPECIALIST BUREAU 


sensi : | 
National Association of Ceachers. Agenctes | | 
| 


The N.A.T.A. is an association of agency managers and counselors on teacher assign- 
ment who have subscribed to a high written code of ethics. 


The Association was founded in 1915 at Cincinnati under leadership of Southern Asso- 
ciation of Teachers’ Agencies, founded in 1909. 


Every section of the United States is represented by members of the Association. 


To maintain standards of ethical procedure in professional teacher placement, for pro- 
motion of teachers and welfare of schools. 


— N. A. T. A. Members in the South 


L. R. Smith, Mgr. Confidential and efficient service; 
35 years under same manager. 


Roy C. Reynolds, 
Manager. 


615 Walnut St., Chattanooga 2, Tenn. 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


dle Atlantic States. 


For a complete list of N.A.T.A. members, write Secretary H. S. Armstrong, 533 Genesee Valley Trust 


Since 1918, your office for advancement. D. R. Bodie, Megr., | 
former school principal. Enroll now for 1947’s best opportunities. 


Opened in 1919. C. D. Guess, Mgr. Serving intensively the Mid- 
Home office, founded 1902. Over four decades of service to South- 


ern schools and teachers. H. L. Forbes, Mgr. 


Since 1927 offering a nation-wide service to colleges and 
college teachers. Geo. W. Cox, Mgr. 
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earned by doing well what is well 
worth doing. 

We are tempted to theorize on 
the kind of school administration 
that might produce (even in the 
midst of the present discontents) 
a high morale and a low turnover 
among teachers. We restrain the 
temptation in favor of an unbiased 
inquiry into the conditions that 
actually prevail in those systems 
—if such there be—where teach- 
ers find small cause for dissatis- 
faction. 

Do you know of systems where 
the teacher turnover is small, 
where teachers are satisfied with 
the conditions under which they 
work? If so, write the Rural Ed- 
itorial Service, 5835 Kimbark Ave- 
nue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

When the Service has discov- 
ered a few county and city sys- 
tems where satisfaction among 
teachers is rampant, it will begin 
an inquiry into the causes of such 
contentment. Its purpose is to 
give to the public, as well as to 
the profession, clues to the kind 


_of school administration which 


will result in satisfied and effec- 
tive teachers. 


DEFECT—DETECT—CORRECT 


(Continued from page 14) 


Pronounce every new name or sub- 
ject with especial care. 

9. Don’t call attention to his defect. 
Help him to remain part of the 
group by explaining it carefully to 
the other children. 


Speech 


Speech is the most important 
tool and skill ever invented, yet 
most of us never think of it at all. 
By it, the child will get his edu- 
cation, express his emotions, and 
live his life. Yet there are more 
speech cripples than any other 
type of handicapped children. 
There are two thousand here in 
Chattanooga. 

The common attitude toward 
such a child is either, “There is 
something wrong with him”; 
“Anyone can learn to talk”; or 
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“He will outgrow it.” Speech 
correctionist Charles Van Riper 
tells of a nice old gentleman who 
came to his clinic to inquire when 
he would outgrow his infantile 
defect. He was still saying “Peter 
Wabbit” and “wawipop.” No one 
outgrows a speech defect without 
training. The more severe type 
of defect, if neglected, leads to 
serious personality maladjust- 
ments. Speech handicaps, there- 
fore, should be treated at the ear- 
liest possible time. 

Bobby, a first-grade child in one 
of our local schools, seemed con- 
stantly frustrated and aggressive. 
His speech consisted of vowels. 
“EEAA” meant Miss Carmen, his 
teacher. “A” meant cap, or top, 
or coat, or nine other things. He 
has been taught to form each 
sound. Now he has to practice, 
practice, practice—in the speech 
clinic and classroom. 

A. Defects of Articulation — 
These types of defects constitute 
sixty-five per cent of all speech 
defects, are found at all ages, and 
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are characterized by an omission, 
addition, or substitution of sounds. 
S, L, R are the sources of the most 
difficulty. Children with this 
type of disorder require a strong 
motivation for good speech which 
can be supplied only by the ob- 
servant and ingenious classroom 
teacher. A child who gets no re- 
ward for good speech rarely uses 
it. Articulation drills, such as 
those outlined in the third grade 
course of study, are beneficial to 
both the average child and the 
speech defective. Speech as a tool 
of communication requires atten- 
tion and training; and although 
tongue exercises are of help, em- 
phasis should be placed on the 
correct speech sound patterns. 


B. Voice Defects — Deviations 
from the normal volume, pitch, 
and quality of the voice constitute 
a second type. The pitch may be 
adjusted to a comfortable tone on 
the piano. To overcome timidity, 
bold parts should be assigned in 
school plays, and strong poems 
like “The Village Blacksmith” 
should be recited. The assigning 
of solo parts in choral reading is 
an excellent medium. 


C. Disorders of Rhythm—Nor- 
mal speech is smooth. Stuttering, 
on the other hand, is marked by 
repetition in the production of 
sounds, accompanied by bodily 
tensions and involuntary move- 
ments. The boys outnumber the 
girls seven to one. Since the age 
of onset of this dramatic defect 
usually coincides with admission 
to school, it is mainly the teacher’s 
concern. To attempt to outline all 
the prescribed causes and treat- 
ments would only be confusing. 
Like a cat in a maze, the speech 
correctionist tries all approaches. 
The teacher’s casual attitude to- 
wards the defect devoid of irrita- 
tion and anxiety is of paramount 
importance, for once a child 
knows he is a stutterer, the symp- 
toms are increased. Avoid such 
labels as stuttering; call it paus- 
ing or repeating. Help the child 
to use fluent speech by indirect 
encouragement in easy situations; 
let him read a shorter paragraph 
in oral reading. Give him suffi- 
cient time for all speech attempts. 

D. Physical Deformities—Clear- 
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ly distinguishable from stuttering 
is a cleft palate speech. This is 
mutilated and unintelligible, re- 
sulting from a puncture or rent in 
either or both the hard and soft 
palate. Its outstanding charac- 
teristic is nasality, since the 
speech sounds escape into the na- 
sal cavities. When the cleft is 
closed by surgery or a mechanical 
appliance, a long period of speech 
re-education is required. 


A description of this process is 
not relevant here. The aim of 


this article is to advance helpful | 
You may well write | 


suggestions. 
its closing lines, for its fulfillment 
will be in the classroom. 


LIBRARY EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 23) 


the function of public education in 
American life and of the job of 
the school in her particular com- 
munity.?” 

The program at the University 
of Tennessee, started during the 
summer of 1944, might serve as an 
illustration. It consists of a basic 
program of six courses (eighteen 
quarter hours) planned particu- 
larly to serve the small schools of 
the state where the greatest need 
lies.* For example, there are four 
courses centered around books and 
related materials, such as maga- 
zines, pamphlets, films, recordings, 
etc. These materials are exam- 
ined and evaluated in terms of 
their usefulness in the school cur- 
riculum and in meeting the needs 
and interests of boys and girls. 
In addition, there are two other 
courses. One is concerned with 
the philosophy of good library 
service and some of the adminis- 
trative aspects which are devel- 
oped in terms of that philosophy. 
The other offers opportunities for 
learning practical, streamlined 


*‘John R. McClure, Problems in the 
Education and Training of School Li- 
brarians, Southern Association Quar- 
terly, February, 1946. 

‘Provision is made also for: (1) the 
training of librarians for small commu- 
nity libraries; (2) off-campus services 
to individuals or workshop groups: (3) 
research. These aspects are an impor- 
tant part, not a by-product, of the basic 
plan. They are not discussed, however, 
in this brief article. 











methods of organization of mate- 
rials in order that such materials 
are accessible for ready use. Ex- 
perience in actual library situa- 
tions is given in connection with 
practice teaching and through ad- 
ditional library service problems 
courses. The Department of Li- 
brary Service is a part of the 
College of Education where pro- 
vision is made, either at the un- 
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dérgraduate or graduate levels, 
for prospective teachers to take 
the various “materials” courses, 
and school administrators the 
course dealing with the philoso- 
phy of service and the larger as- 
pects of administration. 

In such a program, the trend 
away from “techniques” as such 
is noticeable. No longer, we hope, 
will surveys show that school li- 
brarians spend “ninety per cent 
of their time in technical processes 
getting ready for the really im- 
portant job of serving children, 
young people, and the teaching 
staff.”’® 

All schools, of course, are not 
bound by Southern Association 
standards. The philosophy be- 
hind the development of a mini- 
mum basic program is, however, 
sound, since the completion of 
such a program insures well- 
rounded training in all major as- 
pects of library service for small 
school situations. 

Tennessee is fortunate in having 
two library training agencies in 
the state: George Peabody College 
for Teachers and the University of 
Tennessee. Both are accredited 
by the Southern Association. The 
problem cannot be solved, how- 
ever, by training agencies alone. 
The responsibility for securing 
satisfactory library service rests 
upon every educator in Tennessee. 
If you are a teacher, give free 
reign to that inherent love of 
books and people and get started 


°*M. E. Crookston, Unit Costs (U. S. 
Office of Education Bulletin, 1941, No. 
11), Washington, D. C., Superintendent 
of Documents, 1941. 
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now on a basic program which 
will help you and your school. If 
you are a school administrator, 
encourage teachers who show 
some aptitude to secure such 
training. Wise counseling and 
guidance will assist many a young 
person to find a satisfying profes- 
sion in which there is need for 
the most alert, the most able, and 
the most personable young men 
and women. 





Orsen Welles on 


Teaching* 

“. . The biggest salaries 
in our land [should] go to 
the teachers. . . . Teaching is 
the highest profession a man 
or woman can aspire to. And 
since we live under a profit 
system, the highest profits 
ought to go to the best peo- 
ple in the most important 
job. And the most important 
job is teaching. 

“You hear somebody ask 
whatever happened to Mary 
Smith, and the answer comes 
back, ‘Poor Mary, she seemed 
so promising, but she never 
amounted to anything after 
all. She’s teaching school.’ 

“That’s all wrong. The 
answer ought to be, ‘Oh, 
Mary—she really made good. 
She’s the pride of the family 
and a big breadwinner. She’s 
a teacher.’ ” 


*Quoted from broadcast by Or- 
sen Welles in N. E. A. Journal, 
Volume 35, September, 1946, p. 
337. 
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Before planning your Summer 
Vacation... 
read our pre-arranged, personally 
escorted enjoyable intineraries . . . 


@ to NEW YORK 
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@ to BERMUDA 
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SEE THE MOST THIS SUM- 
MER — in solid comfort — with 
leisure to spare—and not a worry 
to detract from your pore en- 
joyment —on a ROY BROWN 
leasure - planned VACATION 
TOUR. rite now for descrip- 
tive literature. 


ROY BROWN 


TRAVEL SERVICE 


LOBBY VOLUNTEER BLDG. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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Teachers’ 
Bookshel 


New Books Received 


SENIOR LABORATORY EXER- 
CISES IN HIGH SCHOOL CHEMIS- 
TRY. By Fred T. Weisbruch. D. C. 
Heath & Co., Atlanta. Price, $1.48. 

OLIVER TWIST. By Charles Dick- 
ens. College Entrance Book Co., New 
York. 

NEW WORLD OF CHEMISTRY. By 
Bernard Jaffe. Silver Burdett Co., 
Chicago. Price, $2.52. 

NEW MUSIC HORIZONS. McCona- 
thy and Others. Silver Burdett Co., 
Chicago. Price, $1.56. 

BEFORE WE SPELL. By Lewis and 
McAndrews. The McCormick-Mathers 
Company, Wichita, Kansas. 

WE SPELL AND WRITE. Grade II 
and Grade III. By Lewis and Lewis. 
The McCormick-Mathers Company, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

SURPRISE FUN: A PREPRIMER. 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 
Price, 85 cents. 





. 


New American Citizens 


Handbook Now Available 


The AMERICAN CITIZENS HAND- 
BOOK was prepared for use in connec- 
tion with National Citizenship Day, 
which comes the third Sunday in May 
each year. Thousands of copies have 
been presented to new voters by 
schools, Rotary Clubs, Kiwanis Clubs, 
churches, and other groups interested 
in good citizenship. The book was-so 
popular that during the wartime paper 
shortage it was not possible to meet 
the demand. A new edition is now 
available. It is known as the United 
Nations Edition and is nearly twice the 
size of former printings. Beyond the 
material in other editions, it contains 
the full texts of the United Nations 
Charter and the UNESCO Constitution, 
“A Message to Garcia,” “The Tenth 
Generation,” “Seven Adventures in 
Pioneering,” “Social-Economic Goals 
for America,” and a “Golden Treasury 
for the Citizen.” The “Golden Treas- 
ury” brings together all the material 
in the sixteen P. G. L. S.—“Selections 
for Memorizing,”’ Grades I-XVI, Nos. 
281-296—and much other valuable ma- 
terial. The inclusion of this material 
makes the new CITIZENS HAND- 
BOOK an invaluable desk tool for 
schools and colleges. “The Hall of 
Fame,” containing the portraits and 
biographical sketches of seventy-seven 
great leaders in American life, has 
been brought up to date. Other mate- 
rial includes the great charters of 
American liberty all the way from the 
Magna Charta and the Declaration of 
Independence down through: the Con- 
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stitution and the Children’s Charter. 
“The Citizens Reading,” “What Every- 
one Should Know About Law,” “Par- 
liamentary Law,” and “Patriotic Pil- 
grimages” will prove especially useful. 
This 640-page book is valuable as a 
present to young people, especially 
veterans. It is much treasured by 
members of school boards and legisla- 
tures and other workers who are often 
called upon to write or make speeches. 
Order from the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. 
W., Washington 6, D. C. Price, $2.00 
per copy, with the usual N. E. A. dis- 
counts for quantity orders. 
. 


The Sixth Book of NEW MUSIC 
HORIZONS, just published by Sil- 
ver Burdett Company, New York, is 
the capstone of the elementary grade 
program this series presents. Round- 
ing out an organized fivefold plan for 
modern music education, the Sixth 
Book provides experiences in singing, 
dancing, listening, playing instruments, 
and creating. Helps for teachers in 
the pupils’ books include footnotes of- 
fering suggestions to the student for 
developing his musical activities; brief 
teaching directions in the back of the 
book; a classified index listing material 
according to areas of pupil interest. 
Manuals are in preparation. 

* 


WITH NEW FRIENDS and OVER 
HILL AND PLAIN, the second semes- 
ter books for grades two and three in 
Nila Banton Smith’s LEARNING TO 
READ program, have just been pub- 
lished by Silver Burdett Company. 

+” 


WITH NEW FRIENDS is the second 
semester reader for second grade. Its 
use following the first semester book, 
IN NEW PLACES, assures the average 
second grade pupil a gradual, sus- 
tained development of reading skills, 
with adequate practice, over the full 
school year period. 


OVER HILL AND PLAIN, the sec- 
ond semester book for grade 3, rounds 
out the third grade skill-development 
program begun in FROM SEA TO SEA, 
the first semester book for this grade, 
and serves as a transition reader from 
third to fourth grade. A new time 
element in the stories, a new type of 
informative selection, poems, and plays 
appear in OVER HILL AND PLAIN 
for the first time in the LEARNING TO 
READ program. The stories have 
dash, interest, and high literary quality. 
The many illustrations in four colors, 
distinctive cover designs, and sturdy 
binding attract children to these read- 
ers. 


* 

Silver Burdett Company has just 
published a new NEW WORLD OF 
CHEMISTRY, by Bernard Jaffe. This 
1947 revision is an unusually readable 
textbook that is keyed to everyday 
living and puts ideas across in simple, 
everyday language. Throughout the 
book, emphasis is placed on consumer 
chemistry and the chemistry of every- 
day things, but not at the expense of 
basic chemical theory. Exercises give 
students the opportunity to use scien- 
tific methods in many kinds of prob- 
lems of everyday living. Illustrations 
are large, clear, easy to follow, and 
they serve a definite teaching purpose. 
The visual aids program includes a six- 
page list of films on chemical subjects. 





Organization of subject matter and the 
author’s graphic, interesting style attest 
to his classroom experience and his un- 
derstanding of young students. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR RURAL 
AND VILLAGE TEACHERS (Bulletin 
1946, No. 17). Order from Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington. 1946. 
50 pp. 15c. Typical chapter titles: “Do 
You Know Your Community?” “Your 
School—Does It Serve the People?” 
“How Do You Work with Community 
Leaders?” 


* 

GENERAL FINDINGS AND REC- 
OMMENDATIONS. First Report of 
the U. N. Atomic Energy Commission, 
adopted December 30, 1946, and sub- 
mitted to the Security Council. The 
National Committee on Atomic Infor- 
mation has prepared a four-page re- 
print of the texts as taken from the 
United Nations Weekly Bulletin of 
January 14, 1947. Price, 10 cents each; 
bulk orders, twenty-five for $1.00. The 
Committee, 1749 L Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


* 

RECORDINGS FOR SCHOOL USE. 
By J. R. Miles. “The only complete 
annotated listing of educational record- 
ings in fields other than music which 
has so far been published. Every school 
should own several copies.” Send or- 
ders to the Teachers Aids Laboratory, 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 
Price, 50 cents. 


* 

CHILDREN IN THE COMMUNITY: 
The St. Paul Experiment in Child Wel- 
fare. Children’s Bureau Publication 
317. 1946. 182 pp. Price, 35 cents. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. An over-all view of the 
community service for children in the 
prevention and treatment of children’s 
problems. 

7 

ONE HUNDRED SELECTED 
BOOKS. Presents a few selected titles 
of government publications on diversi- 
fied subjects, with a syropsis of the 
contents of each. A valuable list for 
teaehers. Free from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 47 pp. 
1947. 

* 

SEGREGATION: Color Pattern from 
the Past—Our Struggle to Wipe it Out. 
Special] illustrated number of Survey 
Graphic, January 24, 1947. 132 pp. 
“Advance demand for this number is 
highest in our history, which goes back 
a third of a century.” Survey Asso- 
ciates, Inc., 112 East Nineteenth Street, 
New York 3, New York. 

* 


SCHOOLMAN’S ALMANAC FOR 
1947. A reference manual of impor- 
tant educational facts and data by 
B. P. Brodinsky and the staff of the 
Educator’s Washington Dispatch. Con- 
tains thousands of facts for educator, 
teacher, and school executive. A. C. 
Croft, Publisher, 527 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 132 pp. 
Single copy, $1.25, plus postage; quan- 
tity discounts. 


> 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR AC- 
TION. By the Panels of the National 
Conference on Prevention and Control 
of Juvenile Delinquency. Government 
Printing Office, Washington. 1947. 136 
pp. Price, 30 cents. 
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Thank You 


To TENNESSEE 
Superintendents 
Supervisors 
Principals 
Teachers 
Board Members 


On behalf of the American Book Company I wish to extend my deep 
appreciation for the courtesies shown my co-workers in the recent 
Tennessee adoptions. We are profoundly grateful for the business 
which you gave our Company. 


We will make every effort to give you the best service possible and 
endeavor to have all our materials, selected by you, in stock at the 
Tennessee Book Company, Nashville, Tennessee, prior to July 1, 
1947. 
Sincerely yours, 
FRED C. KNIGHT 
Tennessee Representative 
American Book Company 
910 East Lytle Street 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee 











We of The Macmillan Company take this opportunity to 
thank the Superintendents, Supervisors, and the many mem- 
bers of the adoption committees for the consideration, cour- 
tesies, and adoptions you have given us during the recent 
adoption period. We look forward to future opportunities to 


help you, and invite your inquiries. 











THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


500 Spring Street, N.S. Represented in Tennessee by 
Atlanta A. R. DIXON, Trenton 














